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The  statistics  contained  in  this  article  were  collected  by  the  Bureau 
from  retail  establishments  in  four  Massachusetts  cities,  Fall  River,  Hol- 
yoke,  Pittsfield,  and  Worcester.  These  places  were  selected  on  account 
of  the  different  conditions  obtaining  in  each  place,  Fall  River  being  an 
eastern  city,  mainly  devoted  to  the  textile  industry,  Holyoke  a  western 
city,  the  seat  of  extensive  paper  mills,  Worcester  the  second  city  in  size 
in  the  Commonwealth,  engaged  in  miscellaneous  industries,  chiefly  metals 
and  machinery,  and  Pittsfield,  a  self-centered  city  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  others,  and  not  so  distinctly  devoted  to  manufacturing.  They  cover 
the  operations  of  12  consecutive  months,  and  include,  with  minor  excep- 
tions, all  the  retail  establishments  of  importance  doing  business  in  each 
place  during  the  year  taken  for  the  investigation,  comprising  904  in  Fall 
River,  394  in  Holyoke,  224  in  Pittsfield,  and  955  in  Worcester.  The 
following  table  shows  not  only  the  number  of  establishments  considered 
in  each  city,  classified  under  various  general  heads,  but  also  the  number 
of  partners  and  stockholders  carrying  them  on  or  interested  in  them  as 
proprietors,  discriminating  as  to  sex  : 


ClTlKS  AND   BBANCHE3   OF  TBADE 


Fall  RlTer. 

Bicycles,  sporting  goods,  etc.. 

Boots  and  shoes,  . 

Caskets,  coffins,  etc.,    . 

Cigars,  tobacco,  etc  ,    . 

Clothing, 

Coal  and  wood,     . 

Confectionery,  fruit,  etc., 

Drugs,  medicines,  etc., 

Dry  goods,  fancy  goods,  and  notions 

Furniture  and  house  furnishings, 

Grain,  hay,  etc 

Groceries,  proTleions,  fish,  etc., 
Hardware,  paints,  oils,  etc.. 


Number 

of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 
Con- 
sidered 


904 

3 

31 

5 

22 

40 

13 

85 

38 

74 

50 

8 

386 

30 


958 

5 

36 

9 

23 

66 

19 

49 

43 

69 

60 

9 

396 

39 


Fe- 
males 


Both 
Sexes 


1,070 

6 

37 

9 

23 

66 

19 

85 

44 

91 

60 

9 

437 


Stockholders 


Males     *"^" 
males 


110 

3 


Both 
Sexes 


156 
5 

38 


Aggregates: 
Partnkks 

AND   STOCKHOLDKBS 


1,068 
5 
39 
9 
23 
91 
22 
49 
43 
69 


432 
61 


Fe-      Both 

males  Sexes 


1,226 

5 

42 

9 

23 

94 

22 

85 

44 

102 

70 

9 

509 

52 
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Number 

of 
Estab- 
lish- 

Partners 

Stockholders 

Aggkkgatks: 

Partners 

ANi)  Stockholders 

Cities  and  Branches  of  Tkade. 

ments 
Con- 
sidered 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 

Sexes 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 

Sexes 

Fall  River  — Con. 

Jewelry,  etc. 

15 

17 

- 

17 

- 

- 

- 

17 

- 

17 

Liquors:  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented,  . 

84 

116 

- 

116 

4 

- 

4 

120 

- 

120 

Musical  instruments  and  materials,   . 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

Other  branches  of  trade 

17 

20 

- 

20 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

20 

Holyoke. 

394 

435 

41 

476 

31 

2 

83 

466 

43 

509 

Boots  and  shoes, 

19 

22 

22 

- 

- 

22 

- 

22 

Bread,  cake,  etc., 

9 

8 

9 

- 

- 

- 

8 

1 

9 

Caskets,  coffins,  etc 

7 

7 

7 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

7 

Cigars,  tobacco,  etc., 

28 

25 

32 

- 

- 

- 

25 

7 

32 

Clothing 

35 

31 

15 

46 

4 

1 

5 

35 

16 

51 

Ooal  and  wood,     .        .        ^       .       ,        . 

11 

11 

11 

3 

- 

3 

14 

- 

14 

Confectionery,  fruit,  etc. 

16 

15 

16 

- 

- 

- 

15 

1 

16 

Drugs,  mf'dlcines,  etc.,         .... 

25 

31 

31 

- 

- 

- 

31 

- 

31 

Dry  goods,  fancy  goods,  and  notions, 

14 

15 

19 

- 

- 

- 

15 

4 

19 

17 

24 

- 

24 

7 

1 

8 

31 

1 

32 

Grain,  hay,  etc  , 

5 

7 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

7 

Groceries,  provisions,  etc 

118 

130 

10 

140 

- 

- 

- 

130 

10 

140 

Hardware,  paints,  oils,  etc., 

14 

20 

- 

20 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

20 

Ice, 

3 

2 

- 

2 

10 

- 

10 

12 

- 

12 

Jewelry,  etc., 

10 

11 

- 

11 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

11 

Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented,  . 

32 

43 

- 

43 

- 

- 

- 

43 

- 

43 

Musical  instruments  and  materials,    . 

3 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

Other  branches  of  trade,      .... 

29 

29 

3 

32 

7 

- 

7 

36 

3 

39 

Pittsfield. 

224 

297 

12 

309 

- 

_ 

- 

297 

12 

309 

Boots  and  shoes 

10 

12 

1 

13 

- 

- 

- 

12 

1 

13 

Bread,  cake,  etc 

6 

6 

1 

7 

- 

- 

- 

6 

1 

7 

Cigars,  tobacco,  etc  , 

11 

14 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

14 

Clothing, 

17 

19 

2 

21 

- 

- 

- 

19 

2 

21 

Coal  and  wood, 

5 

8 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

8 

Drugs,  medicines,  etc.,         .... 

9 

10 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

10 

Dry  goods,  fancy  goods,  and  notions. 

11 

17 

2 

19 

- 

- 

- 

17 

2 

19 

Furniture  and  house  furnishings. 

19 

27 

1 

28 

- 

- 

- 

27 

1 

28 

Groceries,  provisions,  etc., .... 

70 

88 

5 

93 

- 

- 

- 

88 

5 

93 

Hardware,  paints,  oils,  etc., 

7 

10 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

10 

Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented,   . 

12 

25 

- 

25 

- 

- 

- 

25 

- 

25 

Other  branches  of  trade,      .... 

47 

61 

- 

61 

- 

- 

- 

61 

- 

61 

Worcester. 

955 

1,029 

109 

1,138 

1,217 

148 

1,365 

2,246 

257 

2,503 

Bicycles  and  supplies,          .... 

9 

10 

- 

10 

4 

'      2 

6 

14 

2 

16 

Boots  and  shoes, 

41 

45 

2 

47 

189 

12 

201 

234 

14 

248 

Bread,  cake,  etc., 

32 

25 

9 

34 

14 

1 

15 

39 

10 

49 

Cigars,  tobacco,  etc., 

44 

46 

6 

52 

- 

- 

- 

46 

6 

52 

Clothing, 

69 

77 

15 

92 

11 

3 

14 

88 

18 

106 

Coal  and  wood, 

21 

25 

- 

25 

264 

21 

285 

289 

21 

310 

Confectionery,  etc., 

14 

14 

5 

19 

- 

- 

- 

14 

5 

19 

Drugs,  medicines,  etc 

55 

59 

- 

59 

43 

7 

50 

102 

7 

109 

Dry  goods,  fancy  goods,  and  notions. 

32 

36 

5 

41 

15 

2 

17 

51 

7 

58 

Furniture  and  house  furnishings. 

39 

41 

2 

43 

28 

5 

33 

69 

7 

76 

•Grain,  bay,  etc  , 

9 

14 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

14 

Groceries,  provisions,  fish,  etc 

339 

350 

46 

396 

607 

91 

698 

957 

137 

1,094 

Hardware,  paints,  oils,  etc.. 

16 

21 

- 

21 

5 

- 

5 

26 

26 

27 

31 

1 

32 

3 

- 

3 

34 

1 

35 

iLiquors:  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented,   . 

73 

87 

5 

92 

10 

- 

10 

97 

5 

102 

11 

12 

1 

13 

12 

- 

12 

24 

' 

25 

;Stationery,  books,  etc  ,        .        .        .        . 

23 

23 

2 

25 

3 

- 

3 

26 

2 

28 

Other  branches  of  trade 

101 

113 

10 

123 

9 

4 

13 

122 

14 

136 
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In  all,  4,547  persons  were  interested  as  proprietors  in  the  2,477 
establishments  included  in  the  four  cities.  These  comprised  2,993  part- 
ners and  1,554  stockholders.  Besides  these,  the  returns  showed  among 
the  partners,  under  the  head  of  special  partners,  estates,  etc.,  not  included 
in  the  table,  one  in  Fall  River,  six  in  Holyoke,  two  in  Pittsfield,  and  18 
in  Worcester  ;  and  among  stockholders,  under  the  head  of  banks,  trustees, 
etc.,  also  omitted  from  the  table,  one  in  Holyoke  and  three  in  Worcester. 
The  limited  number  of  stockholders  shows,  of  course,  that  the  corporate 
form  of  doing  business  is  a  minor  factor  in  the  retail  mercantile  trade, 
only  34.18  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  persons  interested  in  the 
management  of  these  establishments  being  stockholders.  The  corpora- 
tion did  not  appear  at  all  in  the  establishments  canvassed  in  Pittsfield, 
but  was  found  in  each  of  the  other  cities.  It  appears  principally  in  the 
following  branches  :  Boots  and  shoes ;  coal  and  wood :  clothing ;  dry 
goods,  fancy  goods,  and  notions ;  furniture  and  house  furnishings ; 
groceries,  provisions,  fish,  etc.  ;  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  hardware, 
paints,  oils,  etc.  ;  liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented  ;  ice  ;  bicycles  ; 
bread,  cake,  etc.  ;  drugs  and  medicines  ;  and  a  few  other  branches  besides 
those  unclassified.  The  six  branches  of  trade  first  mentioned  include,  of 
course,  the  leading  distributive  concerns,  which  require  the  largest  capital 
and  in  which  the  so-called  department-store  methods  tend  to  prevail. 

As  to  sex,  9.15  per  cent  of  the  partners  were  women,  while  of  the 
stockholders  12.61  per  cent  were  women,  the  larger  percentage  indicating 
the  opportunity  for  investment  open  to  women  through  the  corporation, 
which  has  been  noticed  in  manufactures  and  other  branches  of  enter- 
prise. 

The  establishments  employed  in  the  aggregate  an  average  number 
of  5,210  salaried  persons,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  : 


Salaried  Persons 

Employed 
(Average  Ndmber) 

A.DH 

Cities  and  Branches  of  Trade. 

Salaried  Pkksons 

Employed 
(Average  >I  umber) 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 

Sexes 

Fall  River. 

1,360 

290 

1,650 

Fall  River  — Con. 

Bicycles,  eporling  goods,  etc 

,       .         14 

1 

15 

Musical  instruments  and  materials. 

7 

- 

7 

Boots  and  shoes,     . 

37 

- 

37 

Other  branches  of  trade. 

42 

4 

46 

Caskets,  coffins,  etc.. 

8 

_ 

8 

Cigars,  tobacco,  etc.. 

13 

1 

14 

Holyoke. 

568 

188 

756 

Clothing 

84 

15 

99 

Boots  and  shoes 

27 

1 

28 

Coal  and  wood, 

19 

- 

19 

Bread,  cake,  etc.,    .... 

3 

5 

8 

Confectionery,  fruit,  etc., 

18 

7 

25 

Caskets,  cofSns,  etc 

5 

_ 

5 

Drugs,  medicines,  etc.,  . 

70 

- 

70 

Cigars,  tobacco,  etc  ,       .        .        . 

11 

2 

13 

Dry  goods,  fancy  goods,  an 

d  no 

Clothing 

42 

22 

64 

tlons 

.       169 

211 

380 

Coal  and  wood 

11 

1 

12 

Furniture  and  house  furnlsl 

Ings,        99 

8 

107 

Confectionery,  fruit,  etc., 

3 

3 

6 

Grain,  hay,  etc.. 

11 

2 

13 

Drugs,  medicines,  etc.,  . 

56 

4 

60 

Groceries,  provisions,  fish,  e 

tc,    ,       501 

36 

537 

Dry  goods, fancy  goods, and  notions, 

44 

92 

136 

Hardware,  paints,  oils,  etc., 

53 

4 

57 

Furniture  and  house  furnlBhings, 

37 

4 

41 

Jewelry,  etc.,  . 

19 

- 

19 

Grain,  hay,  etc. 

5 

- 

5 

Liquors :  malt,  distilled,  anc 

1  fer- 

Groceries,  provisions,  etc.,    . 

179 

26 

205 

mented. 

196 

1 

197 

Hardware,  paints,  oils,  etc  ,  . 

28 

6 

34 

120 
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Cities  and  Branches  of  Trade. 


Holyoke  —  Con. 

Ice, 

Jewelry,  etc  , 

Liquors :  malt,  distilled,  and  fer- 
mented,          

Musical  instruments  and  materials, 
Other  branches  of  trade,        . 

Pittsfield. 

Boots  and  ahues,      .        .        .        . 

Bread,  cake,  etc.,    .        .        •        . 

Cigars,  tobacco,  etc., 

Clothing 

Coal  and  wood,        .        .        .        . 

Drugs,  medicines,  etc.,  . 

Dry  goods,  fancy  goods,  and  no- 
tions,      

Furniture  and  bouse  furnishings. 

Groceries,  provisions,  etc.,    . 

Hardware,  paints,  oils,  etc.,  . 

Liquors :  malt,  distilled,  and  fer- 
mented,          

Other  branches  of  trade, 


Salaried  Persons 

Employed 
(Average  Number) 


Males     Fe-      Both 
males   Sexes 


15 

13 

4 

69 

_ 

4 

4 

16 

14 

393 

161 

20 

- 

3 

6 

5 

- 

32 

13 

9 

1 

16 

- 

51 

84 

43 

21 

93 

13 

26 

5 

32 

3 

63 

15 

30 

654 
20 
9 
5 
45 
10 
16 

135 
64 

106 
31 

35 

78 


Cities  and  Branches  of  Trade. 


Worcester. 

Bicycles  and  supplies,    . 
Boots  and  shoes. 
Bread,  cake,  etc  ,    . 
Cigars,  tobacco,  etc.. 

Clothing, 

Coal  and  wood. 

Confectionery,  etc., 

Drugs,  medicines,  etc.,  . 

Dry  goods,  fancy  goods,  and  no 

tions, 

Furniture  and  house  furnishings 
Grain,  hay,  etc.,      ... 
Groceries,  provisions,  fish,  etc., 
Hardware,  paints,  oils,  etc.,  . 
Jewelry,  optical  goods,  etc., . 
Liquors :  malt,  distilled,  and  fer 

mented,         .... 
Musical  instruments  and  materials 
Stationery,  books,  etc.,  .        . 
Other  branches  of  trade. 


Salaried  Persons 

Emploikd 
(Average  Mcmbee) 


Males 


Fe-      Both 

males  Sexes 


11 
55 
26 
21 
172 
44 


159 
116 
16 

528 
76 
27 

190 
27 
34 
71 


564 

2 

4 

34 

2 

113 

4 

10 

7 

227 

23 

2 

88 

3 

5 

4 

5 

18 

13 


2,250 
13 
59 
60 
23 

285 
48 
19 

111 

386 
139 
18 
616 
79 
32 

194 
32 
52 
84 


The  persons  presented  in  the  preceding  table  as  engaged  upon  salary 
include  all  persons  employed,  except  porters,  messengers,  teamsters, 
elevator  boys,  and  general  laborers,  who  have  been  classed  as  wage 
earners  rather  than  as  salary  earners.  The  salaried  persons  include, 
therefore,  the  general  operative  force  of  the  establishments,  such  as  mana- 
gers, superintendents,  floor  walkers,  salesmen  and  saleswomen,  book- 
keepers and  clerks. 

The  average  number  of  salaried  persons  per  establishment  was  1.83 
in  Fall  River,  1.92  in  Holyoke,  2.47  in  Pittsfield,  and  2.36  in  Worcester, 
but  this  average  afibrds  little  indication  of  the  operative  force  required  in 
the  different  branches.  This  varies  considerably,  as  will  appear  from  the 
details  in  the  table.  The  males  comprise  76.91  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  salaried  persons,  the  females  23.09  per  cent.  The  proportion 
of  the  females  in  the  different  cities  is  as  follows  :  Fall  River,  17,58  per 
cent;  Holyoke,  24.87  per  cent;  Pittsfield,  29.06  per  cent;  Worcester, 
25.07  per  cent.  The  female  employes  under  salary  appear  in  nearly 
every  branch,  the  larger  number,  however,  being  found  in  dry  goods, 
fancy  goods,  and  notions,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  considerable  number  of 
saleswomen  employed  in  that  branch. 

A  classification  of  the  weekly  salaries  paid  to  the  persons  included 
in  the  foregoing  table  appears  in  the  next  presentation. 
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Cities  and  Classification  of 
Weekly  Salabibs. 


v.„i„=     Fe-      Both 
"^*'®*  males   Sexes 


Fall  BiTer 

Under  $5, 

$5  but  under    $6,  . 

$6  but  under    $7,  . 

$7  but  under    $8,  . 

$8  but  under    $9,  . 

$9  but  under  $10,  . 
$10  but  under  $12,  . 
$12  but  under  $15,  . 
$15  but  under  $20,  . 
$20  and  over,   . 

Holyoke. 

Under  $5, 

$5  but  under    $6,  . 

$6  but  under    $7,  . 

$7  but  under    $8,  • 

$8  but  under    $9,  . 

$9  but  under  $10,  . 
$10  but  under  $12,  . 
$12  but  under  $15,  . 
$15  but  under  $20,  . 
$20  and  over,  . 


1,376 

86 

53 

93 

70 

,    92 

136 

268 

364 

166 

48 

591 

43 

13 

33 

20 

38 

68 

117 

126 

104 

29 


305 
77 
67 
69 
34 
23 
15 


1 
1 

216 
42 
38 
44 
45 
15 

5 
11 
14 

2 


1,681 
163 
120 
162 
104 
115 
151 
277 
373 
167 
49 

807 

85 

51 

77 

65 

53 

73 

128 

140 

106 

29 


I  Cities  and  Classification  of 
Weekly  Salaries. 


Pittsfield. 

Under  $5, 

$5  but  under    $6,  . 

$6  but  under    $7,  . 

$7  but  under    $8,  . 

$8  but  under    $9,  . 

$9  but  under  $10,  . 
$10  but  under  $12,  . 
$12  but  under  $15,  . 
$15  but  under  $20,  . 
$20  and  over,   . 

Worcester. 

Under  $5, 

$5  but  under   $6,  . 

$6  but  under    $7,  . 

$7  but  under    $8,  . 

$8  but  under    $9,  . 

$9  but  under  $10, . 
$10  but  under  $12,  . 
$12  but  under  $15,  . 
$15  but  under  $20,  . 
$20  and  over,  . 


Males 

Fe- 
males 

415 

208 

40 

76 

17 

29 

23 

35 

20 

22 

34 

10 

50 

13 

75 

13 

67 

3 

78 

3 

11 

4 

1,810 

766 

116 

200 

70 

125 

78 

143 

76 

100 

83 

71 

108 

34 

295 

52 

443 

25 

371 

12 

170 

4 

Both 

Sexes 


623 
116 
46 
58 
42 
44 
63 
88 
70 
81 
15 

2,576 
316 
195 
221 
176 
154 
142 
347 
468 
383 
174 


The  most  numerous  class  in  Fall  River,  Holyoke,  and  Worcester  in- 
cludes those  receiving  $12  but  under  $15  weekly,  and  in  Pittsfield  those 
receiving  under  $5.  Of  the  males  only,  the  most  numerous  class  in 
Fall  River,  Holyoke,  and  Worcester  includes  those  receiving  $12  but 
under  $15,  and  in  Pittsfield  those  receiving  $15  but  under  $20.  Of 
the  females  alone,  the  most  numerous  class  includes  those  receiving  less 
than  $5  weekly  in  Fall  River,  Pittsfield,  and  Worcester,  and  $7  but  under 
$8  in  Holyoke. 

Of  all  the  males,  57.99  per  cent  received  less  than  $12  weekly  in 
Fall  River,  56.18  per  cent  in  Holyoke,  62.41  in  Pittsfield,  and  45.64  per 
cent  in  Worcester.  On  the  other  hand,  80.98  per  cent  of  all  the  females 
received  less  than  $8  weekly  in  Fall  River,  78.24  per  cent  in  Holyoke, 
77.88  per  cent  in  Pittsfield,  and  74.15  per  cent  in  Worcester.  Of  the 
entire  number  of  females,  3.61  per  cent  received  $12  or  more  than  $12 
weekly  in  Fall  River,  7.41  per  cent  in  Holyoke,  4.81  per  cent  in  Pitts- 
field, and  5.35  per  cent  in  Worcester;  the  corresponding  percentages  for 
the  males  being  42.01  in  Fall  River,  43.82  in  Holyoke,  37.59  in  Pitts- 
field, and  54.36  in  Worcester. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  classified  amounts  paid  in  mercan- 
tile employment  with  a  similar  classification  of  wages  paid  in  manu- 
factures, in  the  four  cities  under  consideration.  The  most  numerous  wage 
class  of  employes  in  manufactures,  according  to  the  latest  complete 
returns,  those  of  the  State  Census  for  1895,  included  employes  receiving 
less  than  $5  weekly  in  Fall  River,  Holyoke,  and  Pittsfield,  and  $12  but 
under  $15  in  Worcester,  the  wide  variation  indicating  the  difference  in 
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the  wage  standard  in  Worcester  as  compared  with  the  other  cities,  due 
to  the  different  kind  of  industries  pursued  there,  which,  in  the  main, 
employ  a  larger  proportion  of  males  and  require  a  higher  grade  of  skill. 

Of  the  females  only,  the  most  numerous  wage  class  in  Fall  River, 
Pittsfield,  and  Worcester  included  those  receiving  less  than  $5,  while  in 
Holyoke  it  included  those  receiving  $5  but  under  $6.  Of  the  males  only, 
the  most  numerous  wage  class  included  those  receiving  less  than  $5  in 
Fall  River,  $12  but  under  $15  in  Holyoke  and  Worcester,  and  $15  but 
under  $20  in  Pittsfield. 

In  manufactures,  84.95  per  cent  of  all  the  male  wage  workers  re- 
ceived less  than  $12  per  week  in  Fall  River,  67.41  per  cent  in  Holyoke, 
66.58  per  cent  in  Pittsfield,  and  61.23  per  cent  in  Worcester.  Of  the  fe- 
males, 75.85  per  cent  received  less  than  $8  in  Fall  River,  85.13  per  cent 
in  Holyoke,  85.83  per  cent  in  Pittsfield,  and  81.98  per  cent  in  Worces- 
ter. Only  thirty-six  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  females 
employed  in  manufactures  received  $12  or  more  than  $12  weekly  in  Fall 
River,  1.33  per  cent  in  Holyoke,  1.75  per  cent  in  Pittsfield,  and  2.05  in 
Worcester;  the  corresponding  percentages  for  males  being  15.05  in  Fall 
River,  32.59  in  Holyoke,  33.42  in  Pittsfield,  and  38.77  in  Worcester. 

The  total  amount  paid  in  salaries  in  the  diiferent  cities,  in  the  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  retail  trade,  shown  in  the  series  of  tables  we  are  now 
considering,  was  as  follows:  Fall  River,  $848,040;  Holyoke,  $387,128; 
Pittsfield,  $260,963  ;  Worcester,  $1,298,886.  In  addition,  the  following 
amounts  were  paid  in  wages  to  persons  not  considered  as  under  salary, 
either  irregularly  employed  or  employed  as  porters,  messengers,  teamsters, 
elevator  boys,  or  general  unskilled  laborers  :  Fall  River,  $219,570 ;  Hol- 
yoke, $73,481  ;  Pittsfield,  $56,013  ;  Worcester,  $341,987.  It  is  impos- 
sible, from  the  character  of  the  returns,  to  establish  an  average  wage  for 
these  persons,  or  to  present  a  systematic  classification  of  their  wages. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  table  of  the  series  is  that  which  we  next 
present,  showing,  for  each  branch  of  business,  by  cities,  the  value  of  mer- 
chandise sold  during  the  year,  including  the  selling  price  and  cost  price 
of  the  same,  and  the  excess  of  selling  price  over  cost  price ;  also  the  ag- 
gregate amount  paid  in  wages  and  salaries,  amount  of  capital  invested,  the 
surplus  receipts  from  sales  above  cost  of  merchandise,  wages  and  salaries, 
capital  invested,  and  the  percentage  of  this  surplus  of  capital  invested. 


Merchandise  sold  during  Year 

Surplus 
from  Sales 

Capital 
Invested 

Percent- 

Cities and  Branches  of  Trade. 

Selling 
Price 

Cost  Price 

Excess 
of  Selling 

Price 
over  Cost 

Price 

Amount 

paid 
for  Wages 

and 
Salaries 

above  Cost 
of  Mer- 
chandise, 
Wages 

and 
Salaries 

age  of  Sur- 
plus 
Receipts 
of  Capital 
Invested 

Fall  River. 

BlcycleB,  sporting  goods,  etc.,     . 
Boots  and  shoes,    .... 
Caskets,  coflans,  etc.,     . 
Cigars,  tobacco,  etc.,    . 

$16,789,956 

127,415 

439,406 

96,184 

197,116 

$12,917,338 

106,383 

323,977 

62,182 

156,468 

$3,872,618 
21,032 
115,429 
34,002 
40,648 

$1,067,610 
9,327 
18,057 
9,172 
8,686 

$2,805,008 
11,705 
97,372 
24,830 
31,962 

$4,935,542 
47,913 
164,478 
24,210 
46,939 

56.83 
24.43 
59.20 
102.56 
68.09 
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Cities  and  Branches  of  Trade. 


Mbrchandisb  sold  during  Tear 


Selling 
Price 


Fall  Biver  — Cod 
ClothiDg, 
Coal  aod  wood, 
Confectionery,  fruit,  etc., 
Drugs,  medicines,  etc., 
Dry  goods,  fancy  goods,  and  no 

tions,   . 
Furniture    and    house    furnish 

Ings, 

Grain,  hay,  etc.,    ... 
Groceries,  provisions,  fish,  etc.. 
Hardware,  paints,  oils,  etc., 
Jewelry,  etc.. 
Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fer 

mented,       .... 
Musical    instruments    and     ma 

teriala 

Other  branches  of  trade, 

Holyobe. 

Boots  and  shoes,    . 

Bread,  cake,  etc.,  . 

Caskets,  coffins,  etc.. 

Cigars,  tobacco,  etc.. 

Clothing, 

Coal  and  wood. 

Confectionery,  fruit,  etc.,     . 

Drugs,  medicines,  etc.. 

Dry  goods,  fancy  goods,  and  no 

tions,   . 
Furniture    and    house    furnish 

ings, 

Grain,  hay,  etc 

Groceries,  provisions,  etc.,  . 
Hardware,  paints,  oils,  etc., 

Ice 

Jewelry,  etc.,  ... 
Liquors :  malt,  distilled,  and  fer 

mented 

Musical    Instruments    and     ma 

terials 

Other  branches  of  trade, 

Plttsfleld. 

Boots  and  shoes,    . 

Bread,  cake,  etc.,  . 

Cigars,  tobacco,  etc., 

Clothing, 

Coal  and  wood,      . 

Drugs,  medicines,  etc.,         . 

Dry  goods,  fancy  goods,  and  no 

tions 

Furniture    and    house    furnish 

ings 

Groceries,  provisions,  etc.,  . 
Hardware,  paints,  oils,  etc.. 
Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fer 

mented, 
Other  branches  of  trade. 


$897,346 
870,061 
183,586 
559,544 

2,235,226 

747,189 
914,003 
5,518,601 
830,567 
184.129 


2,100,685 


93,471 
795,427 

6,381,593 

259,054 

67,016 

32,342 

93,830 

444,932 

313,921 

52,190 

308,341 

701,407 

373,417 

234,709 

1,981,555 

261,437 

26,950 

89,662 

727,774 

58,200 
353,956 

4,459,228 
167,874 
37,577 
39,475 
317,801 
286,320 
140,308 

574,339 

331,271 

1,014,062 

340,542 

245,102 
964,557 


$684,219 
681,688 
116,562 
393,011 

1,756,212 

490,990 
798,588 
4,325,291 
712,543 
130,192 

1,425,153 

69,452 
684,427 

4,532,584 

181,497 

37,187 

14,783 

63,101 

305,861 

244,793 

34,757 

201,447 

658,476 

237,025 

201,615 

1,524,641 

182,755 

2,299 

56,511 

399,624 

35,900 
250,312 

3,263,953 

119,984 

19,818 

28,328 

223,494 

242,876 

89,600 

453,608 

227,799 
775,427 
246,129 

118,009 
718,981 


Excess 
of  Selling 

Price 

over  Cost 

Price 


$213,127 
188,373 
67,024 
166,533 

479,014 

256,199 

115,415 

1,193,310 

118,024 

53,937 

675,532 

24,019 
111,000 

1,849,009 
78,467 
29,829 
17,559 
30,729 

139,071 
69,123 
17,433 

106,894 

142,931 

136,392 
33,094 

456,914 
78,682 
24,651 
33,151 

328,150 

22,300 
103,644 

1,195,275 
47,890 
17,759 
11,147 
94,307 
43,444 
50,808 

120,731 

103,472 
238,635 1 
94,413 

127,093 
245,578 


Aggregate 

Amount 

paid 

for  Wages 

and 

Salaries 


$52,526 
77,367 
10,521 
42,452 

173,367 

69,654 
23,904 
306,005 
41,516 
13,109 

162,842 

3,817 
45,288 

460,609 

14,360 

6,957 

2,692 

4,048 

29,776 

36,646 

1,690 

25,020 

64,190 

26,988 

6,419 

111,471 

20,345 

10,820 

7,938 

66,018 

6,420 
28,811 

316,976 
8,878 
2,812 
1,701 
22,277 
20,104 
8,506 

65,323 

39,371 
50,672 
19,147 

24,327 
63,858 


Surplus 
from  Sales 
above  Cost 
of  Mer- 
chandise, 
Wages 

and 
Salaries 


$160,601 

111,006 

56,503 

124,081 

305,647 

186,545 
91,611 

887,306 
76,508 
40,828 

512,690 

20,202 
65,712 

1,388,400 
64,097 
22,872 
14,867 
26,681 
109,295 
32,482 
15,743 
81,874 

78,741 

109,404 
26,675 

345,443 
68,337 
13,831 
25,213 

272,132 

15,880 
74,833 

878,299 
39,012 
14,947 
9,446 
72,030 
23,340 
42,302 

66,408 

64,101 

187,963 

75,266 

102,766 
181,718 


Capital 
Invested 


$354,248 

492,299 

74,670 

176,530 

785,576 

384,003 
153,029 
890,252 
229,070 
161,937 

615,218 

27,701 
407,469 

2,327.380 

135,387 

20,097 

24,225 

29,906 

200,156 

113,166 

11,960 

143,605 

218,200 

245,066 
54,265 
391,147 
141,110 
40,807 
90,535 

293,274 

66,700 
107,774 

1,868,937 
91,957 
9,440 
15,625 
160,050 
63,533 
59,800 

209,801 

247,515 
208,312 
120,239 

115,254 
577,411 


Percent- 
age of  Sur- 
plus 

Receipts 
of  Capital 

Invested 


45.34 
22.55 
75.67 
70.29 

38.91 

48.58 
59.80 
99.67 
33.40 
25.21 

99.51 

72.93 
16.13 

69.66 
47.34 

113.81 
61.37 
89.22 
64.60 
28.70 

131.63 
67.01 


44.64 
4B.16 
88.32 
41.34 
33.89 
27.85 

92.79 

23.81 
69.44 

46.99 
42.42 
158.34 
60.45 
46.00 
43.60 
70.74 


26.90 
90.23 
62.60 

89.16 
31.47 
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CiTiBS  AND  Branches  of  Tbade. 


Worcester 

Bicycles  and  supplies,  . 

Boots  and  shoes,    . 

Bread,  cake,  etc.,  . 

Cigars,  tobacco,  etc.,     , 

Olothing, 

Coal  and  wood. 

Confectionery,  etc.. 

Drugs,  medicines,  etc.. 

Dry  goods,  fancy  goods,  and  no 

tions,    . 
Furniture  and  house  furnish 

Grain,  hay,  etc ^ 

Groceries,  provisions,  fish,  etc.. 
Hardware,  paints,  oils,  etc.. 
Jewelry,  optical  goods,  etc.. 
Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  far 

mented. 
Musical    instruments    and     ma 

terials,         .... 
Stationery,  books,  etc.. 
Other  branches  of  trade, 


nga. 


Merchandise  sold  during  Year 


Selling 
Price 


$23,043,454 
158,812 
643,989 
268,559 
483,109 
2,056,477 
2,279,533 
123,659 
691,665 

2,260,298 
1,376,947 

962,351 
6,270,765 
1,808,383 

234,918 

2,127,994 

357,604 

364,457 

1,574,034 


$17,811,456 

113,844 

492,494 

169,962 

386,640 

1,504,550 

1,965,362 

88,738 

485,223 

1,750,374 

975,393 

860,497 

4,222,296 

1,546,348 

159,720 


Excess 
of  Selling 

Price 

over  Cost 

Price 


$5,231,998 
44,968 

151,495 
98,597 
96,469 

551,927 

314,171 
34,921 

206,442 

509,924 
401,654 
101,854 
1,048,469 
262,035 
75,198 


1,404,357        723,637 


260,120 

275,893 

1,149,645 


97,384 

88,564 

424,389 


Aggregate 
Amount 

paid 
for  Wages 

and 
Salaries 


:,640,873 

7,877 

33,318 

26,602 

12,987 

170,406 

151,993 

11,887 

60,977 

209,821 
127,799 
30,722 
369,166 
63,791 
21,694 

172,393 

28,621 
28,501 
112,318 


Surplus 
from  Sales 
above  Cost 
of  Mer- 
chandise, 
Wages 

and 
Salaries 


t,591,126 
37,091 

118,177 
71,995 
83,482 

381,521 

162,178 
23,034 

145,465 

300,103 
273,755 

71,132 
679,303 
198,244 

53,504 

551,244 

68,763 

60,063 

312,071 


Capital 
Invested 


$7,407,820 
107,713 
293,202 

46,675 
170,440 
890,422 
536,275 

19,771 
269,977 

693,391 
635,313 
236,783 
1,018,144 
483,597 
171,066 

652,625 

264,328 
133,211 

886,887 


Percent- 
age of  Sur- 
plus 

Receipts 
of  Capital 

Invested 


48.48 
34.44 
40.31 

157.97 
48.98 
42.86 
30.24 

116.50 
63.88 

43.28 
43.09 
30.17 
66.72 
40.99 
31.28 

99.77 

26.01 
46.09 
36.19 


Noticing  the  results  by  cities,  we  find  that  the  total  selling  price  of 
merchandise  disposed  of  in  the  904  establishments  in  Fall  River,  during 
the  year  covered  by  the  investigation,  was  $16,789,956.  The  cost  price 
of  this  merchandise  was  $12,917,338,  leaving  an  excess  of  selling  price 
over  cost  price  of  $3,872,618.  The  aggregate  amount  paid  in  wages  and 
salaries  was  $1,067,610.  The  surplus  receipts  from  sales  (meaning  by 
surplus  receipts  the  difference  between  the  amount  received  from  sales 
and  the  aggregate  amount  paid  for  merchandise  and  disbursed  in  wages 
and  salaries)  were  $2,805,008,  the  capital  invested  being  $4,935,542. 
The  percentage  of  the  surplus,  as  thus  defined,  of  the  total  capital  invested 
in  all  branches  is  56.83.  It  should  be  understood,  of  course,  that  out  of 
this  are  paid  all  other  expenses  of  the  business,  such  as  rents  ;  insurance  ; 
transportation  expenses,  including  teams  for  distribution  of  goods ;  fuel 
and  lights  ;  advertising  expenses  ;  stationery;  interest  charges  ;  etc.,  and 
that  out  of  this  also  must  be  taken  losses  on  account  of  bad  debts. 

Without  citing  all  the  figures  for  the  other  cities,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  corresponding  percentage  in  Holyoke  is  59.66,  in  Pittsfield 
46.99,  and  in  Worcester  48.48.  This  surplus,  when  figured  as  a  percent- 
age on  capital,  varies  considerably  in  the  different  branches.  It  is  very 
high  in  some,  for  example,  bread,  cake,  etc.  {i.e.,  bakery  products)  and 
in  confectionery,  and  falls  to  a  comparatively  low  level  in  others. 

It  is  affected  obviously  by  two  or  three  factors  which  vary  in  each 
particular  case.  For  example,  in  a  branch  of  trade  in  which  a  limited 
amount  of  capital  is  required,  but  which  can  be  "turned  over"  several 
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times  during  the  year,  tlie  percentage  will  run  high,  inasmuch  as  the 
capital  amount  is  taken  but  once,  while  the  entire  results  of  the  several 
*'  turn-overs  "  is  taken  in  computing  the  surplus  for  the  year.  Moreover, 
in  a  small  concern,  run  possibly  by  two  partners  without  expenditure  for 
wages  or  salaries,  or  with  a  small  expenditure  for  these  items,  a  larger 
percentage  of  surplus  will  appear.  A  portion  of  this  surplus  represents 
payment  for  services  of  tJie  partners  and  not  interest  on  capital  invested; 
and  no  conclusion  respecting  the  income  derivable  from  the  money 
invested  alone,  can  be  drawn  from  the  figures,  nor  do  they  afford  an 
indication  of  the  net  profits  derivable  from  the  business,  whether  these 
are  considered  as  profits  simply,  or  as  wages  of  superintendence,  or  as 
interest  on  capital  invested,  or  as  a  combination  of  these  three  items. 
The  surplus  simply  shows,  as  above  stated,  the  amount  remaining  after 
paying  for  the  goods  sold  and  meeting  the  expense  of  wages  and  salaries 
paid  to  persons  not  proprietors  who  were  engaged  in  the  business. 

The  following  summary  table  permits  a  comparison  of  the  percentage 
in  the  different  branches  in  the  different  cities.  Only  those  branches  are 
included  which  appear  in  each  city' 


Beakchf.s  of  Trade. 


Percentage  of  Surplus  Receipts  of 
Capital  Invested 


Fall  River       Holyoke 


Plttsfleld       Worcester 


Boots  and  shoes, 

Cigars,  tobacco,  etc 

Clothing, 

Coal  and  wood, 

Drugs,  medicines,  etc., 

Dry  goods,  fancy  goods,  and  notions 

Furniture  and  house  furnishings, 

Groceries,  provisions,  fish,  etc 

Hardware,  paints,  oils,  etc., 

Liquors:  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented, 

Other  branches  of  trade  (not  specified  in  detail  in  the  tables), 

All  branches  aggregated 


59.20 
68.09 
45.34 
22.65 
70.29 
38.91 
48.58 
99.67 
33.40 
99.51 
16.13 


56.83 


47.34 
89.22 
54.60 
28.70 
57.01 
36.09 
44.64 
88.32 
41.34 
92.79 
69.44 


59.66 


42.42 

60.45 
45.00 
43.60 
70.74 
31.18 
25.90 
90.23 
62.60 
89.16 
31.47 


46.99 


40.31 

48.98 
42.85 
30.24 
53.88 
43.28 
43.09 
66.72 
40.99 
99.77 
35.19 


48.48 


The  next  table  shows  for  nine  leading  branches,  including  those 
principally  employed  in  furnishing  commodities  for  household  consump- 
tion, the  amount  of  capital  invested  to  each  $100  in  sales. 


Branches  of  Trade. 


Amount  of  Capital  Invested  to  Each 
$l©0  IN  Sales 


Holyoke 


Boots  and  shoes, 

Bread,  cake,  etc., 

Clothing 

Coal  and  wood, 

Drugs,  medicines,  etc  , 
Dry  goods,  fancy  goods,  and  notions. 
Furniture  and  house  furnishings. 
Groceries,  provisions,  fish,  etc.,  . 
Liquors :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented, 


$37.43 


39.48 
66.58 
31.55 
35.15 
61.39 
16.13 
24.53 


$52.08 
29.99 
44.99 
36.05 
46.57 
31.11 
65.63 
19.74 
40.30 


$54.78 
25.12 
50.36 
18.70 
42.62 
36.53 
74.72 
20.54 
47.02 


$45.53 
16.97 
43.30 
23.53 
39.03 
30.68 
46.14 
19.32 
25.98 
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A  similar  tabic  shows  the  amount  paid  in  wages  and  salaries  to  each 
$100  in  sales.  It  will  bo  seen  that  while  there  is  considerable  variation 
in  the  ratio  of  capitalization  to  sales  in  the  different  cities,  as  well  as 
between  the  different  branches  of  trade  in  the  same  city,  as  indicated  by 
the  preceding  table,  the  ratio  of  wages  and  salaries  to  sales  is,  disregard- 
ing instances  which  are  apparently  exceptional,  comparatively  uniform, 
in  the  different  cities,  in  any  given  branch,  although  varying  somewhat 
more  widely  between  the  different  branches. 


Rranciiks  op  Tkadk. 


AMonNT  OF  Wages  and  Salaries  to 
Each  $100  in  Salus 


Holyoke 


Boots  and  shoes, 

Bread,  cake,  etc »■ . 

Olotbing 

Coal  and  wood 

Drugs,  medicines,  etc 

Dry  goodH,  fancy  goods,  and  notions, 
Furniture  and  tionse  furnishings. 
Groceries,  provisions,  fish,  etc.. 
Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented. 


$4.11 


7.69 
7.76 
9.32 
5.64 
7.75 


$5.52 
10.38 
6.69 
11.67 
8.11 
9.15 
7.23 
6.63 
7.70 


$5.29 
7.48 
7.01 
7.02 
6.06 
9.63 

11.88 
5.00 
9.93 


$5.17 
9.91 
8.29 
6.67 
8.82 
9.28 
9.28 
7.00 
8.10 


We  also  present  a  similar  table  showing  the  amount  of  merchandise 
cost  to  each  $100  in  sales. 


Branchhs  of  Tradb. 


Amount  op  Mkbchandisb  Cost  to  Each 
$100  IN  Sales 


Holyoke 


Boots  and  shoes 

Bread,  cake,  etc 

Clothing, 

Coal  and  wood, 

Drugs,  medicines,  etc.. 
Dry  goods,  fancy  goods,  and  notions. 
Furniture  and  house  furnishings. 
Groceries,  provisions,  fish,  etc.,  • 
Liquors :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented, 


$73.73 


76.25 
78.35 
70.23 
78.57 
65.71 
78.38 
67.84 


$69.82 

55.49 
68.75 
77.98 
65.34 
79.62 
63.47 
76.94 
54.91 


$71.47 
52.74 
70.32 
84.83 
63.79 
78.98 
68.77 
76.46 
48.14 


$76.48 
63.28 
73.16 
86.22 
70.15 
77.44 
70.84 
80.11 
66.00 


The  following  table  presents  for  the  same  nine  branches  of  trade  the 
amount  of  surplus  receipts  remaining  to  each  $100  in  sales  after  deduct- 
ing cost  of  merchandise,  wages,  and  salaries  : 


Auodnt  of  Surplus  over  Cost  op  Merchan- 
dise, Wages,  and 
Salaries  to  Each  $I00  in  Sales 

Fall  River 

Holyoke 

Plttsfleld 

Worcester 

Boots  and  shoes, 

Bread,  cake,  etc  , 

Clothing 

$22.16 
17.90 

$24.66 
34.13 
24.56 
10.35 

$23.24 

39.78 

22.67 

8.16 

$18.35 
26.81 
18.66 

Coal  and  wood 

12.76 

7.11 

STATISTICS    OF    RETAIL    TRADE. 
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Bbanchrs  of  Tkade. 


Amount  of  Sdrpi.us  ovkb  Cost  of  Mbbchan- 

U18K,    WAOKS,   and 

Salaries  to  Each  $100  in  Sales 


llolyokc 


Drugs,  medicines,  etc., 
Dry  goods,  fancy  goods,  and  notions. 
Furniture  and  house  furnishings, 
Groceries,  provisions,  fish,  etc.,  . 
Liquors  :  malt,  distilled,  and  fermented, 


$22.18 
13.67 
24.97 
16.08 
24.41 


$26.55 
11.23 
29.30 
17.43 
37.39 


$30.15 
11.39 
19.35 
18.54 
41.93 


$21.03 
13.28 
19.88 
12.89 
25.90 


The  last  three  tables  permit  a  statement  to  be  made  as  to  the  re- 
spective portions  of  selling  price  covered  by  cost  of  merchandise,  wages 
and  salaries,  and  other  elements,  including  profits,  in  the  aggregate.  For 
example,  in  Fall  River  the  cost  to  the  purchaser  of  |100  worth  of  gro- 
ceries, provisions,  fish,  etc.,  included  $5.54  in  wages  and  salaries,  and 
$78.38  to  cover  the  original  cost  to  the  retailer;  while  $10.08  surplus 
remained  to  meet  all  other  expenses  of  the  dealers  and  allow  them  a  profit. 
This  margin  does  not  a[)pear  to  be  excessive.  It  rises  to  $18.54  in  Pitts- 
field  and  drops  to  $12.89  in  Worcester.  In  Boots  and  Shoes  in  Fall  River, 
every  $100  paid  l)y  the  purchaser  to  the  retailer,  represented  $4.11  in 
wages  and  salaries  and  $78.78  in  merciiandise  cost,  the  retailers'  gross 
margin  being  $22.16,  the  corresponding  figure  for  Holyoke,  Pittsfield,  and 
Worcester  being,  respectively,  $24.66,  $28.24,  and  $18.85.  In  Li(juors  : 
malt,  distilled,  and  fermented,  each  $100  sold  in  Fall  River  included  $7.75 
in  wages  and  salaries  and  $67.84  in  cost  of  merchandise  to  the  retailer. 
The  surplus  was  $24.41,  the  corresponding  figure  in  Holyoke,  Pittsfield, 
and  Worcester  being,  respectively,  $87.89,  $41.98,  and  $25.90. 

The  total  number  of  families  in  the  four  cities  considered,  as  dis- 
closed by  the  Decennial  Census  was  as  follows  :  Fall  River,  17,948  ;  Hol- 
yoke, 7,894;  Pittsfield,  4,842;  Worcester,  20,861  ;  the  average  number 
of  persons  to  the  family  being:  Fall  River,  4.97  ;  Holyoke,  5.11  ;  Pitts- 
field, 4.71  ;  Worcester,  4.78.  The  final  table  presents  the  total  amount 
of  sales  in  all  branches,  and  in  four  leading  branches,  and  the  average 
amount  i)er  census  family  for  each  city. 


All  Branches 

Oboceuibs, 

Provisions,  Fish, 

Etc. 

I)HT  Goods, 

Fancy  Goods,  and 

Notions 

Boots 
and  Shoes 

Liquors:  Malt, 

Distilled, 
and  Fekmkntkd 

Cities. 

Total 

Value  of 

Goods 

Sold 

Average 

per 
Census 
Family 

Total 

Value  of 

Goods 

Sold 

Average 

per 
Census 
Family 

Total 

Value  of 

Goods 

Sold 

Average 

per 
Census 
Family 

Total 

Value  of 

Goods 

Hold 

Average 

per 
Census 
Family 

Total 

Value  of 

Goods 

Sold 

Average 

per 
Census 
Family 

Fall  River,   . 
Holyoke, .    , 
Pittsfield,      . 
Worcester,  . 

$16,789,956 

6,381,693 

4,459,228 

23,043,454 

$935.48 

808.41 

1,026.99 

1,104.62 

$5,518,601 
1,981,555 
1,014,062 
5,270,765 

$307.48 
251.02 
233.65 
252.66 

1 

$2,2.3.'),226  $124.64 

701,407       88.85 

674,339'     132.28 

2,260,298     108.35 

$439,406 
259.954 
167,874 
643,989 

$24.48| 
32.93; 
38.66 
30.87 

$2,100,685 

727,774 

245.102 

2,127,994 

$117.04 

92.19 

56.45 

102.01 

The  foregoing  taf^le,  so  far  as  relates  to  family  consumption,  is  not 
conclusive,  of  course,  inasmuch  as  sales  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
families  in  the  cities  themselves,  but  cover  a  considerable    amount    of 
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suburban  trade  in  each  case,  and  in  the  sales  of  liquors,  especially,  the 
volume  of  individual  transient  trade  is  included.  The  proportionate 
amount  of  sales  made  to  out-of-city  patrons  in  all  the  branches  is  greater 
in  some  of  the  cities  than  in  others,  for  example,  in  Worcester  than  in 
Pittsfield.  On  the  other  hand,  considerable  sums  are  no  doubt  paid  for 
commodities  purchased  at  retail  elsewhere,  for  consumption  in  each  of 
the  cities.  Considered  as  approximations,  however,  the  figures  are  of 
interest.  They  require  no  especial  analysis,  since,  from  the  arrangement 
of  the  table,  comparisons  can  easily  be  made.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  the  census,  and  as  used  in  the  table,  the  families  include 
hotels  and  boarding-houses,  as  well  as  the  normal  family  groups. 


COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 


The  experiment  of  compulsory  arbitration  now  being  tried  in  New 
Zealand  has  attracted  much  attention.  Opinions  regarding  it  are  not 
entirely  unanimous.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  those  who  have  con- 
sidered it  so  far  successful  in  securing  industrial  peace  as  to  warrant  the 
adoption  of  similar  legislation  here ;  on  the  other,  doubt  is  expressed 
respecting  its  measure  of  success,  even  under  conditions  much  less  com- 
plex than  would  be  encountered  in  this  country.  For  several  weighty 
reasons,  not  necessary  to  state  here,  the  sentiment  of  organized  labor, 
and  apparently  of  employers  also,  whatever  their  opinions  as  to  arbitra- 
tion itself,  has  been  adverse  to  the  element  of  legal  compulsion  in  this 
direction.  At  the  same  time,  definite  knowledge  as  to  what  the  New 
Zealand  law  really  aims  to  do,  and  how  far  it  has  succeeded  in  doing  it, 
is  not  by  any  means  general. 

We  have  thought  it  worth  wiiile,  therefore,  to  reproduce  in  con- 
densed form,  the  report,  just  made  public,  of  Mr.  Alfred  P.  Backhouse,* 
a  Commissioner  who  was  appointed  by  the  Government  of  New  South 
Wales  to  visit  New  Zealand  and  investigate  these  points,  the  passage  of 
a  similar  statute  having  been  discussed  in  the  New  South  Wales  Parlia- 
ment. Limitation  of  space  has  obliged  us  to  abridge  the  remarks  of  the 
Commissioner,  but  their  spirit  has  been  preserved.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
while  regarding  the  law  as  having  accomplished  good,  the  difiiculties  en- 
countered and  their  results  are  fully  and  fairly  stated. 

Of  course,  the  possibility  of  success,  even  equal  to  that  which  has 
been  attained  in  New  Zealand,  under  the  radically  different  conditions 
which  exist  in  a  great  manufacturing  country  like  ours,  is  not  considered 
by  the  Commissioner,  whose  point  of  view,  by  the  nature  of  his  commis- 
sion,  is  confined  to  the  horizon  of  Australasia ;    nor  does  he  discuss 

*  One  of  the  Judges  of  the  District  Court  of  New  South  Wales. 
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broadly  the  economic  aspects  of  the  problem,  nor  touch  theoretically 
upon  the  principles  involved  in  legislation  of  this  kind,  some  of  which 
strike  much  deeper  than  the  particular  case  in  hand.  Much  less  will 
what  he  says  meet  certain  objections  which  organized  labor  in  America 
has  to  the  general  proposition.  His  province  was  merely  to  report  facts 
as  he  saw  them,  and  his  report  is  worthy  of  attention  as  the  statement  of 
one  who,  under  an  official  commission,  and  not  merely  as  an  advocate  of 
particular  social  theories  or  as  a  curious  spectator  of  a  novel  social  experi- 
ment, has  examined  at  close  range  what  is  being  done  in  New  Zealand. 
The  condensed  summary  of  the  law  as  it  now  exists  is  also  of  interest. 
We  present  the  abstract  without  further  comment. 

Introductory  Summary  of  the  Law.  The  Act  of  1900,  which  came  into  force  on  the  20th  Octo- 
ber, 1900,  commences  with  the  following  definitions  amongst  others : 

"  Board  "  means  a  Board  of  Conciliation  for  an  industrial  district  constituted  under  the  Act. 

"Court"  means  the  Court  of  Arbitration  constituted  under  the  Act. 

"  Industrial  Dispute  "  means  any  dispute  arising  between  one  or  more  employers,  or  industrial  unions 
or  associations  of  employers,  and  one  or  more  industrial  unions  or  associations  of  workers  In  relation  to  Indus- 
trial matters. 

"  Industrial  matters  "  means  all  matters  affecting  or  relating  to  work  done,  or  to  be  done  by  workers,  or 
the  privileges,  rights,  and  duties  of  employers  or  workers  in  any  industry,  not  involving  questions  which  are  or 
may  be  the  subject  of  proceedings  for  an  indictable  offence;  and  without  limiting  the  general  nature  of  the  above 
definition,  includes  all  matters  relating  to  — 

(a)  The  wages,  allowances,  or  remuneration  of  workers  employed  In  any  industry,  or  the  prices  paid  or 
to  be  paid  therein  In  respect  of  such  employment. 

(b)  The  hours  of  employment,  sex,  age,  qualification,  or  status  of  workers,  and  the  mode,  terms,  and 
conditions  of  employment. 

(c)  The  employment  of  children  or  young  persons,  or  of  any  person  or  persons,  or  class  of  persons  In 
any  industry,  or  the  dismissal  of  or  refusal  to  employ  any  particular  person  or  persons  or  class  of  persons 
therein. 

(d)  The  claim  of  members  of  an  industrial  union  of  employers  to  preference  of  service  from  unemployed 
members  of  an  Industrial  union  of  workers. 

(e)  The  claim  of  members  of  industrial  unions  of  workers  to  be  employed  in  preference  to  non-members. 

(f)  Any  established  custom  or  usage  of  any  industry,  either  generally  or  in  the  particular  district 
affected. 

"  Industry  "  means  any  business,  trade,  manufacture,  undertaking,  calling,  or  employment  in  which 
workers  are  employed. 

"  Worker  "  means  any  person  of  any  age  or  either  sex  employed  by  any  employer  to  do  any  skilled  or 
unskilled  manual  or  clerical  work  for  hire  or  reward  in  any  industry. 

By  Section  23  it  is  provided : 

(1)  An  industrial  dispute  may  relate  either  to  the  industry  in  which  the  party  by  whom  the  dispute  is 
referred  for  settlement  to  a  Board  or  the  Court,  as  hereinafter  provided,  is  engaged  or  concerned,  or  to  any 
industry  related  thereto. 

(2)  An  Industry  shall  be  deemed  to  be  related  to  another  where  both  of  them  are  branches  of  the  same 
trade,  or  are  so  connected  that  industrial  matters  relating  to  the  one  may  affect  the  other—  thus:  bricklaying, 
masonry,  carpentering,  and  painting  are  related  industries,  being  all  branches  of  the  building  trade,  or  being  so 
connected  as  that  the  conditions  of  employment  or  other  industrial  matters  relating  to  one  of  them  may  affect 
the  others 

(3)  The  Governor  may  from  time  to  time,  by  notice  in  the  Gazette,  declare  any  specified  industries  to  be 
related  to  one  another,  and  such  industries  shall  be  deemed  to  be  related  accordingly. 

(4)  The  Court  shall  also  in  any  industrial  dispute  have  jurisdiction  to  declare  industries  to  be  related  to 
one  another. 

The  Act  next  provides  for  the  formation  of  industrial  unions.  In  the  case  of  employers  any 
two  persons,  in  the  case  of  workers  any  seven,  can  form  a  union  which,  provided  certain  conditions  are 
complied  with,  is  to  be  registered  under  the  Act,  and  then  becomes  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act  a  body 
corporate.  Except  where  its  articles  or  rules  expressly  forbid,  any  incorporated  company  may  reg- 
ister as  a  union  of  employers,  and  every  branch  of  a  trade  union  may  register.  The  Registrar  under 
the  Act  may,  to  prevent  the  multiplication  of  industrial  unions  connected  with  the  same  industry  in 
the  same  locality,  refuse  in  certain  cases  to  register  a  union.  From  his  decision  there  may  be  an 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration.  Unions  when  registered  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  given  by  the 
Act,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act  every  industrial  union  may  sue  and  be  sued.    Provision  is  made 
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for  oaiicollatioii  ofllio  rcf^iHtration.  Any  council  roprcscntinf,'  not  less  than  two  industrial  unions  of 
the  one  Industry  may  bo  rcf^istcrcd  as  an  industrial  association. 

Tlio  next  matter  dealt  with  is  the  makinj^  of  Industrial  aKrocmonts,  the  parties  to  whicli  may  bo 
industrial  unions,  iinlnstrial  associations,  or  employers.  The  a/^reeinonts  are  not  to  be  made  for  a 
longer  ()oriod  than  three  years,  hut  iiotwitlisliindinK  exjjiry  aro  to  continue  in  force  imtil  superseded  by 
another  industrial  aRrcoment,  or  an  award  of  the  Court.  Industrial  afjreements  aro  enforceable  by  the 
Court,  but  the  afjf^rof^ate  amount  of  pemiltios  payable  cannot  exceed  £500.  The  Act  then  provides  for 
Boards  of  ('onciliation.  New  Zealand  is  divided  into  districts  (they  are  now  seven),  and  for  each 
district  there  Is  a  Clerk  of  Awards,  and  a  IJoard  of  Conciliation,  which  consists  of  not  more  than  five 
persons,  including;  a  (Ihairman,  who  is  elected  by  the  other  members,  who  aro  to  be  elected  by  the 
respective  industrial  unions  of  employers  and  employc'^s,  voting  separately  and  electing  an  equal  num- 
ber. The  ('haiiiiiiin  has  a  casting  vote  only.  The  onlinary  term  of  olllce  is  three  years.  When  the 
proper  electing  authority  has  failed  to  elect  a  Chairman  or  other  member  of  the  Board  the  Governor 
may  appoint.  It  is  provided  that  on  the  application  of  all  parties  special  Boards  to  meet  any  case 
of  emergency  or  any  special  case  of  indiiHtrial  dispute,  may  be  appointed.  The  members  of  the  special 
Boards  are  to  bo  exports  in  the  trade  under  dispute,  and  are  to  bo  elected  by  the  eni|)loyer8,  and  the 
industrial  unions  of  employers,  and  the  industrial  unions  of  workers  interested  in  the  dispute.  The 
members  of  the  Boards  aro  paid  by  fees  lixed  l)y  regulation.  Any  industrial  dispute  may  be  referred 
for  settlement  to  a  Board,  and  the  parties  to  such  reference  aro  industrial  unions,  industrial  associa- 
tions, or  cmi)loyers.  Any  p?irty  may  make  to  the  (^lerk  of  the  Hoard  an  application  for  a  reference: 
In  the  case  of  an  Industrial  union  there  must  be  a  resolution  in  its  favor  passed  by  a  special  meeting, 
and  a  Hubsequent  ballot  of  the  members  in  its  favor;  in  the  case  of  an  industrial  association  the 
roforcnco  must  be  approved  of  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  governing  body  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  at  special  meetings  of  a  majority  of  the  unions  rei)resented  by  the  association.  When  a 
roferonco  is  made,  the  Hoard  is  to  inquire  into  the  mutter  in  such  form  as  it  thinks  lit,  and  has  power 
to  summon  witnesses  and  administer  oaths,  but  cannot  insist  on  the  production  of  books;  it  is  to  make 
suggestions  to  induce  the  parties  to  come  to  a  settlement.  If  a  settlement  is  arrived  at,  its  terms  are 
embodied  in  an  industrial  agreement.  If  no  settlement  is  arrived  at,  the  Board  is  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation which  sluill  state  the  time  it  is  to  continue  in  force,  being  in  no  case  less  than  six  months  or 
n>oro  than  three  years,  and,  if  the  recommendation  is  accepted  either  in  its  entirety  or  with  modifica- 
tions, then  it,  as  originally  nuido  or  sul)sc(iueiitly  modified,  becomes  an  inilu.strial  agreement.  If  any 
I)arty  is  dissatislied  with  the  recomineiidalion,  he  may  within  one  month  have  the  dispute  referred  to 
the  Court;  if  within  the  time  named  there  is  no  ajtplication  for  reference  to  the  Court  the  recommenda- 
tion becomes  an  industrial  agreement  binding  on  the  parties. 

The  (Jourt  consists  of  three  members  appointeil  by  the  Governor  :  A  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
one  memlier  ap|)ointcd  on  the  recommendation  of  the  industrial  unions  of  employers,  and  one  on  the 
rocommendation  of  the  industrial  unions  of  workers,  and  the  three  hold  otHce  for  three  years.  The 
Court  determines  all  matters  before  it  in  such  nnmner  in  all  respects,  as  in  equity  and  good  conscience 
it  thinks  (It,  and  is  not  bound  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence;  it  ma,v  summon  witnesses;  it  may 
call  for  the  jirodiiction  of  books  and  allow  the  parties  to  inspect  them;  it  may  refer  any  matter  to  a 
special  Hoard  for  rejiort.  The  award  of  the  Court  is  to  be  made  within  one  month  after  it  begins  to  sit 
for  the  hearing  of  the  reference,  or  within  such  extended  time  as  in  the  special  circumstances  it  thinks 
fit.  The  currency  of  an  award  by  its  terms  is  not  to  exceed  three  years,  but  it  is  to  continue  in  force 
until  a  new  award  is  made.  The  Court  has  power  to  extend  the  award  so  as  to  join  and  bind  as  party 
thereto  any  spocilied  union,  industrial  association,  or  employer  in  the  C^olony  not  then  bound  thereby 
or  party  thereto,  but  connected  with  or  engaged  in  the  same  industry  as  that  to  which  the  award 
applies:  Provided  that  the  (^ourt  shall  not  act  under  this  subsection,  except  where  the  award  relates 
to  a  trade  or  manufacture  the  iiroducts  of  which  enter  into  competition  in  any  market  with  those  manu- 
factured in  another  industrial  district,  and  a  majority  of  the  employers  engaged  anti  of  the  unions  of 
workers  concerned  in  the  trade  or  numufacture  are  bound  by  the  award  :  Provided  further  that,  in  case 
of  an  objection  being  lodged  to  any  such  award  by  a  tinion  of  employers  or  oiti|)loyOs  in  a  district  other 
than  tluit  in  which  the  award  was  made,  the  (^)urt  shall  sit  for  the  hearing  of  the  said  objection  in  the 
district  from  which  it  comes,  and  may  amend  or  extend  the  award  as  it  thinks  fit. 

The  power  of  lixiug,  in  the  award  or  at  anj'  time  during  its  currency,  a  minimum  wage  is  speciti- 
eally  given.  'I'he  Court  in  Its  award,  or  at  any  time  during  its  currency,  may  determine  what  shall 
constitute  a  l)reach  of  the  award,  and  what  sum,  not  exceeding  £r)00,  shall  be  the  maximum  penalty 
payable  by  any  party  in  respect  of  any  breach.  Aiiplication  may  be  made  to  the  Court  by  the 
Registrar  or  a  jmrty  for  the  imposition  of  penalties  for  a  breach  of  the  award,  and  the  penalties  may 
be  recovered  from  the  i)arty  otfending,  and,  if  such  party  is  a  union,  its  members,  in  the  case  of  its 
|)roperty  not  being  sullleient,  are  liable  imlividually  uji  to  the  amotmt  of  £10.  The  Court,  as  may  a 
Hoard,  nuiy  sit  with  exiiorts  as  assessors,  appointed  by  the  parties.  The  remuneration  of  the  members 
of  the  Court,  other  than  the  rresident,  and  their  and  his  travelling  expenses,  are  fixed  by  regulation. 
When  an  industrial  dispute  is  referred  to  a  Hoard  neither  the  parties  to  the  dispute  nor  the  workers 
alfected  by  it  shall  do  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  strike  or  lockout,  under  a  i)enalty  of  £50,  which  can 
bo  enforced  by  the  Court.     Under  the  Amending  Act  of  1896,  a  reference  was  possible  within  six 
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weeks,  when  a  dispute  has  arisen,  although  an  employer  may  have  discharged  his  men,  hut  this  pro- 
vision is  not  emhodicd  in  tlic  present  Act.  A  itarty  may  appear  heforo  a  Hoard,  or  the  Court,  by  agent, 
but  not  l)y  solicitor  or  counsel,  unless  all  the  parties  exi)ressly  consent.  The  Boards  and  Court  arc  to 
sit  openly,  but  a  Board  or  the  (yourt,  of  its  own  motion,  or  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  panics,  may 
direct  its  procecditigs  to  be  conducted  in  private.  The  Boards  and  Court  have  powers  of  entry  for 
inspecting  premises  and  machinery  connected  in  any  way  in  an  industrial  dispute.  The  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants  is  to  1)0  deemed  to  bo  registered  under  the  Act,  and  any  society  of  Govern- 
ment servants  formed  in  its  stead  may  register  under  the  Act ;  and,  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  the 
Bocicly  or  its  successor  may  take  advantage  of  the  general  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  the  Court, 
but  not  to  those  relating  to  Boards.  That  is  to  say,  disputes  are  to  be  referred  by  petition  to  the  Court, 
but  they  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  the  Boards,  and  in  making  an  award  the  Court  is  to  have  regard  to 
the  Schedule  to  the  Government  Railway  Department  Classification  Act,  18',Hi.  The  last  section  of  the 
Act  provides  that  the  Crown  shall  not  be  bound  by  the  Act,  except  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  railway 
servants  in  the  way  already  mentioned.  No  person  is  to  print  or  jjublish  anything  calculated  to 
obstruct  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  or  prejudicially  affect  any  matter  before  a  Board  or  the  Court. 

From  the  law  as  it  stood  in  the  original  Act  of  1H94  and  the  amending  Acts,  there  are  several 
Important  alterations;  one  is  the  wider  meaning  given  to  the  words  "worker,"  "industry,"  and 
"industrial  matters."  Under  the  original  Act  the  Court  had  held,  in  1H99,  that  the  Grocers'  Assist- 
ants' Industrial  Union,  and  in  January,  1900,  that  the  Tramway  and  Livery  Stables' Grooms',  Drivers', 
and  Guards'  Union  could  not  claim  the  benefit  of  the  Act.  .  .  .  Under  the  wider  definiti(m  of  "in- 
dustry" and  "worker"  in  the  present  Act,  it  has  already  been  held  that  hairdressers'  assistants  come 
within  its  scope. 

The  Court  had  held  that  it  had  power  to  give  preference  of  employment  to  members  of  unions, 
and  its  decision  had  been  upheld  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  when  proceedings  were  taken  to  restrain  it  l)y 
prohil)ition ;  but  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  the  claim  to  preference  is  now  included  in  indus- 
trial matters,  as  is  also  the  claim  by  an  industrial  union  of  employers  to  preference  of  service  from  un- 
employed members  of  an  industrial  union  of  workers.  The  number  of  persons  who  could  form  an 
industrial  union  of  employers  was,  in  the  first  Act,  seven.  It  is  now  two.  The  provisions  for  limiting 
the  number  of  unions  in  any  particular  industry  arc  new.  Section  2.3  is  a  most  important  extension 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Boards  and  Court,  enabling  industries  related  to  that  in  which  the  dispute 
is  to  be  considered  and  dealt  with  in  making  the  recommendation  or  award.  A  subsection  of  the  same 
section  makes  it  clear  that  a  union  of  workers  may  ask  for  a  reference,  although  no  one  of  its  members 
is  employed  by  a  party  or  is  personally  concerned  in  the  dispute.  The  Boards  cannot  now  call  for  the 
producticm  of  books,  although  the  Court  may.  The  party  dissatisfied  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board  must  move;  if  he  does  not  do  so  within  one  month,  the  recommendation  becomes  an  industrial 
agreement.  Under  former  acts,  the  party  in  whose  favor  the  award  was  had  to  go  to  the  Court  to 
have  it  confirmed  if  ho  wished  to  derive  benefit  from  it.  The  Court  now  has  power  to  make  an  award 
extending  to  the  whole  Colony ;  formerly,  the  award  was  limited  to  a  district.  Agreements  and  awards 
continue,  notwithstanding  expiry,  until  new  agreements  or  awards  are  made 

Induslrial  Unions.  It  will  bo  noticed  that  the  Act  in  no  way  recognizes  trades  unions  as  trades 
unions,  and  that  before  they  can  obtain  the  advantages  of  tho  Act  they  must  be  registered  as  industrial 
unions.  The  workers  (whether  trade  unionists  or  not)  were  all  placed  on  the  same  footing,  and  allowed 
to  form  new  unions  or  register  under  the  Act  existing  ones 

While  workers  have  taken  and  are  taking  advantage  of  the  provisions,  employers  are  undoubtedly 
backward  in  doing  so.  At  first  many  of  them,  in  fact  it  may  be  said  most  of  thom,  ignored  the  Act 
and  took  no  part  in  electing  tho  members  to  represent  them  on  tho  Boards,  and  tho  Government  had  to 
step  in  and  appoint  men  to  fill  the  vacant  places.  Things  are  better  now,  but  there  is  still  a  very  large 
percentage  of  employers  who  arc  not  associated.  1  heard  of  oidy  one  case  whore  an  employer  had 
asked  the  assistance  of  a  Board  or  the  Court,  and  that  was  tho  case  of  the  Westport  Coal  Comimny 
which  attempted  to  get  a  decision  when  there  was  a  strike  of  the  truckers  (referred  to  later  on)  that  the 
miners  should  wheel,  and  was  defeated  on  the  preliminary  point  that  they  had  not  complied  with  some 
condition  precedent  to  its  right  to  come  totlie  Court 

Boards  of  Conciliation.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  these  Boards  have  not  realized  the 
hopes  which  were  expressed  by  the  author  of  the  Act,  that  they  would  do  the  major  portion  of  the 
work.  The  author  of  the  Act  has  himself  said  "  As  a  rule  the  decisions  of  the  local  Conciliation  Boards 
arc  not  accepted."*  Out  of  109  cases  dealt  with  by  the  Boards  up  to  the  .30th  Jime,  1900,  73  have  gone 
on  to  the  Court.  Kven  amongst  New  Zealanders,  who  believe  strongly  in  the  principle  of  the  Act.  there 
are  many  who  question  whether  these  in  tlieir  present  Ibrm  should  be  continued.  In  tho  report  of  the 
Department  for  Labor  for  1900,  occurs  tho  passage  : 

It  has  been  suKKeHtod  tliut  entire  ultcrntion  In  tho  ByHtem  of  Conciliation  Boards  Ih  nocoHHiiry,  and  1  nni 
of  opinion  that  tlie  argiimcnt«  adduced  for  such  change  are  ho  Btrong  rh  to  be  worlliy  the  HerlouH  attention  of  the 
Government.  'I'lio  propoBcd  alteration  in,  however,  of  so  sweejjlng  a  natnre,  and  would  rei|nlre  Huch  extcntiive 
modification  of  tbe  existing  Act,  that  great  conBlderation  nhould  be  given  to  the  subject  before  we  dlHplace  our 

*  The  LoDg  White  Cloud,  by  Mr.  Reevea,  page  807. 
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present  machinery  (which  works,  if  imperfectly),  and  set  up  something  else,  as  yet  untried,  in  its  place.  .  .  , 
Much  time  is  now  wasted  when,  say,  a  tailor,  a  baker,  a  butcher,  and  a  carter,  with  a  clergyman  or  lawyer  in 
the  chair,  have  to  decide  on  technical  points  of  dispute  concerning,  say,  boot  makers,  wharf  laborers,  or  print- 
ers. They  know  absolutely  nothing  even  of  the  A,  B,  C  of  such  employments.  Even  if  costly  experts  are  called 
in  to  assist  and  explain  terms  and  systems  to  the  Board,  time  and  money  are  lost.  .  .  .  Suggestions  for  still 
another  vital  amendment  have  been  received  from  different  localities,  and  from  representatives  of  both  employers 
and  employed.  It  is  that,  in  case  both  parties  to  a  dispute  agree,  the  Conciliation  Board  should  be  passed  by 
altogether,  and  the  case  commenced  in  the  Arbitration  Court.  There  is  no  doubt  that  valuable  time  is  lost  by 
suitors  before  the  Conciliation  Board  when  there  is  an  expressed  determination  by  one  party  or  the  other  not  to 
take  notice  of  the  Board's  recommendation,  whatever  it  may  be,  but  to  proceed  to  the  Arbitration  Court  for  the 
sake  of  the  power  to  bind  possessed  by  the  Court  and  not  by  the  Board.  The  institution  of  Conciliation  Boards 
is  an  integral  portion  of  the  Act  as  it  now  stands,  and  their  abolition  cannot  be  considered  until  public  opinion 
has  pronounced  them  obsolete.  However,  the  suggestion  that  the  Conciliation  Board  should  be  passed  by,  if 
both  parties  agree  to  go  direct  to  the  Arbitration  Court,  is  one  that  would  not  prevent  the  principle  of  concilia 
tion  being  applied  in  ordinary  cases,  and  has  great  advantages  under  some  conditions. 

Here  only  the  important  questions  as  to  the  capability  of  the  Boards  to  deal  with  the  matters 
which  come  before  them,  and  the  desirability  of  passing  them  by  in  some  cases,  are  raised ;  but  with 
regard  to  certain  members  of  some  Boards,  charges  are  made  of  a  much  graver  character.  It  is  said, 
with  truth  I  have  no  doubt,  that  there  are  members  who  are  in  the  habit  of  fomenting  disputes  —  dis- 
putes which  they  subsequently  have  to  consider  —  between  employers  and  employes,  and  that  the 
vicious  system  of  payment  by  fees  for  each  sitting  is  partly  responsible  for  the  adoption  of  this  course 
of  proceeding.  To  me  it  is  clear  that  some  members  entirely  fail  to  properly  appreciate  their  function, 
and  in  the  way  described,  and  in  taking  an  active  part  outside  in  the  furtherance  of  the  claims  of  one 
of  the  parties,  become  partisans  out  and  out,  rendering  their  Boards  boards  of  irritation  rather  than 
conciliation.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  when  a  reference  has  to  be  made  from  these  Boards  to  the 
Court,  the  parties  come  to  it  more  antagonistic  than  they  were  when  the  dispute  arose.  There  would 
certainly  appear  to  be  some  justification  for  a  remark  reported  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Brown,  a 
member  of  the  Court,  at  the  sitting  held  at  Christchurch  in  April  last :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Court's 
business  is  to  undo  a  good  deal  of  the  mischief  done  by  the  Conciliation  Boards."  In  some  cases 
members  fail  utterly  to  understand  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed.  At  Auckland,  in  March  of 
this  year,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  is  reported  to  have  said  :  "  I  give  you  notice  that  I  am  here 
as  a  partisan;  I  do  not  think  I  am  in  the  position  of  an  impartial  judge  here.  I  am  to  represent  one 
side  of  the  case,  and  I  intend  to  do  that  at  every  opportunity."  When  this  is  the  attitude  assumed,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  how  effective  conciliation  is  impossible.  But  while  these  complaints  are  made, 
justly  I  believe,  the  Boards,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  done  much  good  work,  and  in  some  cases  they  are 
held  in  the  highest  repute.  The  Otago  and  Southland  Board,  for  instance,  has  the  respect  of  all. 
Originally  the  employers  did  not  elect  their  representatives,  but  two  capable  gentlemen  were  appointed, 
a  chairman  was  agreed  upon  by  all  the  other  members,  and  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  body  was 
most  satisfactory.  The  present  Board,  with  an  elected,  not  an  appointed,  chairman,  has  the  public 
confidence  to  the  same  extent  as  had  the  first  Board.  Many  of  the  recommendations  of  this  Board 
have  been  accepted,  and  many  others,  when  cases  have  gone  to  the  Court,  have  been  practically  adopted 
in  the  award.  Other  Boards,  too,  I  believe,  have  done  useful  work.  Mr  Seddon  informed  me  that  at 
one  time  he  was  inclined  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  those  who  would  abolish  the  Boards;  but  further 
consideration  showed  him  that,  if  they  had  no  other  use,  they  had  this  —  the  allowing  of  each  side  to 
see  what  the  case  of  the  other  was.  Opponents  of  the  present  system  urge  that  this  is  one  of  its  de- 
merits —  that  it  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  information  to  be  used  when  the  case  comes 
before  the  Court.  This  objection,  it  appears  to  me,  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  Board,  and  I  shall  refer  to 
it  again  later  on.  That  the  thrashing  out  of  the  case  by  the  Board  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the 
Court  there  can  be  no  question ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Cooper,  speaking  at  Christchurch  in  April  last,  gen- 
erally of  the  Boards,  said :  "  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  there  was  any  impression  in  the  public  mind  that 
the  Boards  are  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  Act.  They  are  very  necessary."  One  of  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  Boards  to  realize  Mr.  Reeves's  idea  that  they  would  settle  90  per  cent  of  the  disputes  is, 
I  believe,  owing  to  the  objection  shown  by  employers  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
They  are  ready  enough  to  complain  of  certain  appointments ;  but  they  will  not  themselves  take  the 
trouble  to  select  their  own  representatives,  and  so  to  make  some  of  the  appointments  objected  to  unnec- 
essary. I  have  already  pointed  out  that  a  large  number  of  employers  have  not  formed  unions  under 
the  Act,  and  are  therefore  incapable  of  taking  part  in  an  election.  Another  cause  of  the  partial  want 
of  success  of  the  Boards  is  the  holding  of  the  office  of  chairman  by  men  by  neither  temperament  nor 
training  fit  for  the  position.  Another  reason,  to  my  mind,  of  the  failure  to  conciliate  is  the  procedure 
which  is  frequently  adopted.  It  is  generally  the  same  as  that  of  the  Court.  The  party  making  the 
claim  is  asked  to  prove  his  case,  which  the  other  side  is  then  called  on  to  answer.  This  method  appears 
to  me  by  no  means  the  best,  and  from  its  nature  is  likely  to  make  each  side  more  aggressive.  If  the 
matters  in  dispute  were  quietly  talked  over  in  an  orderly  way  —  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the 
chairman  should  have  all  the  powers  of  the  Court  as  to  keeping  order,  and  should  see  that  everyone  is 
treated  with  due  courtesy,  and,  generally,  that  the  proceedings  are  properly  and  decently  conducted  — 
the  points  of  difference  would  be  got  at,  and  on  these  the  Board  could  itself  call  evidence.    One  advan- 
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tage  of  this  would  be  that  an  abuse,  referred  to  above,  of  the  Board  would  be  checked.  When  a  matter 
comes  to  the  Court,  then,  of  course,  the  proceedings  must  necessarily  be  different.  The  ordinary 
practice  of  a  court  of  law  is  suitable  and  appropriate. 

Whilst  these  objections  can  be  made  to  the  Boards  as  at  present  constituted,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  those  who  have  really  considered  the  question  is  in  favor  of  their  abolition,  if  their  con- 
stitution and  method  are  not  altered,  I  think  a  large  number  of  those  interested  would  preserve  the 
principle  of  conciliation  before  proceeding  to  compulsion.  There  is,  as  will  have  been  noticed,  pro- 
vision for  the  appointment  of  special  Boards  in  the  existing  Act ;  but,  first  of  all,  the  appointment  is 
permissive  and  not  obligatory;  and  secondly,  there  is  a  strong  objection  to  the  appointment  of  any 
Board  after  a  dispute  has  arisen,  as  it  is  thought  thai  in  all  probability  extremists  would  be  nominated, 
and  their  very  attitude  would  make  impossible  of  achievement  the  object  of  their  appointment.  The 
men  have  this  strong  objection,  in  which  there  appears  to  be  something  more  than  sentiment  —  that 
their  representatives  would  be  "  marked,"  and  would  have  difficulty  in  subsequently  finding  employ- 
ment in  their  trade.  The  provisions  as  to  Special  Boards  have  not,  I  understand,  been  taken  advantage 
of.  Amongst  many  suggestions  one  was  made  by  Mr.  Frostick,  President  of  the  Canterbury 
Employers'  Association.  Mr.  Frostick  is  a  strong  believer  in  the  principle  of  the  Act,  and  has  given 
much  intelligent  thought,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  involved,  and  to  him  I 
am  largely  indebted  for  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information.  He,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Canterbury 
Employers'  Association,  proposes  that  for  each  industry  likely  to  be  involved  in  disputes,  representa- 
tives, one  from  each  side,  should  be  chosen,  that  a  chairman  should  be  appointed  by  the  whole  Board, 
and  that,  when  a  dispute  arises  in  any  industry,  the  representatives  of  that  industry  should  sit  with  the 
chairman  and  two  of  the  Board  not  directly  concerned  in  the  industry ;  that,  in  the  event  of  the  Special 
Board  so  constituted  not  making  a  recommendation  agreeable  to  the  parties  and  there  being  a  reference 
to  the  Court,  a  confidential  report  setting  out  the  reasons  for  the  recommendation  should  be  made  for 
the  information  of  the  Court.  It  is  claimed  for  this  Board  that  it  would  possess  the  necessary  technical 
knowledge,  whilst  its  deliberations  would  be  controlled  to  some  extent,  and  assisted  by  persons  not 
directly  concerned  in  the  dispute,  and  that  thus  its  composition  would  be  likely  to  bring  about  settle- 
ments. The  objections  as  to  extreme  men,  and  as  to  the  marking  of  men,  are  got  over  by  the  appoint- 
ment being  anterior  to  the  time  of  difference.  That  the  report  should  be  confidential  is  no  part  of  the 
essence  of  the  scheme,  and  I  think  there  would  be  no  objection  to  its  being,  as  in  my  opinion  it  should 
be,  made  public. 

The  appointment  of  a  chairman,  when  the  other  members  of  the  Board  fail  to  agree  upon  one,  is  a 
most  difficult  matter.  It  must  be  left  in  the  hands  of  some  outside  authority,  and,  if  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  there  is  a  danger  that  it  will  surely  be  to  one  who  is  in  accord  with  its  policy.  I 
think  it  should  be  placed  apart  from  all  political  influence,  and  that  the  best  men  in  whom  to  place  the 
power  would  be  the  Chief  Justice,  or  the  President  of  the  Arbitration  Court,  recommendations  being 
made  by  the  members,  but  the  choice  not  confined  to  those  recommendations.  Great  stress  was  made 
by  some  of  those  whom  I  saw  of  the  necessary  condition  that  the  chairman  should  be  a  person  with 
some  knowledge  of  legal  procedure,  having  an  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  conducting  legal  in- 
quiries ;  but  undoubtedly  the  qualities  most  desired  are  impartiality  and  tact. 

The  question  of  payment  of  members  of  the  Boards  is  considered  by  some  to  be  in  an  unsatis- 
factory state,  and  it  was  suggested,  to  prevent  the  protracting  of  proceedings,  that  the  parties  concerned 
should  supply  the  funds  for  the  remuneration  of  the  Board  when  considering  a  dispute. 

The  Court  of  Arbitration.  Generally  the  greatest  satisfaction  is  expressed  with  the  constitution 
of  this  Court,  its  proceedings,  and  its  decisions.  Some  of  its  awards  in  certain  particulars  are  found 
fault  with;  but  this  is  ascribed  to  insufficient  information  before  it,  and  not  in  any  way  to  the  Court's 
failing  to  appreciate  or  not  endeavoring  to  solve  the  difficult  questions  put  to  it  Its  work  fully  bore 
out  the  expectations  one  would  have  of  a  tribunal  presided  over  by  a  Judge  of  the  Colony's  highest 
Court.  In  the  two  members  of  the  Court  other  than  the  President  the  people  are  fortunate  in  having 
two  gentlemen  who  to  the  full  appreciate  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  position.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  term  of  office  of  the  two  members,  representing,  the  one  the  employers  and  the  other  the 
employes,  should  be  longer,  so  that  they  might  be  more  independent.  Many,  in  a  limitation  of  the 
term  of  office  of  any  member  of  the  Court,  see  a  possibility  of  so  making  the  appointments  that 
the  Court  may  be  in  accord  with  the  ideas  of  the  Government  for  the  time  being.  It  was  stated  that 
the  remuneration  at  present  paid  to  the  employers'  representative,  viz.,  £1  10s.  each  day  engaged,  and 
128.  per  diem  and  cost  of  conveyance  for  travelling  expenses,  is  in  no  way  a  fair  compensation  for  his 
loss  of  time.  It  suits  the  present  holder  to  hold  the  office,  but  if  he  were  no  longer  able  to  do  so  there 
might  be  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  services  of  a  competent  man.  The  Judge,  notwithstanding  the 
Act,  is  by  the  Regulations  allowed  £2  2s.  a  day,  and  his  actual  expenses.  A  sum  to  provide  for  this 
expenditure  has  to  be  voted  year  by  year,  and,  as  part  at  least  of  it  is  a  compensation  for  additional 
services,  the  result  is  that  a  portion  of  a  Judge's  salary  is  liable  to  a  discussion  annually.  That  this  is 
undesirable,  I  think,  will  be  generally  admitted.  The  question  was  raised  of  making  provision  for  the 
sitting  of  another  when  an  industry  was  involved  in  which  an  appointed  member  had  any  interest.  I 
wish  to  say  that  in  this  suggestion  there  was  not  the  slightest  breath  of  suspicion  cast  upon  the  present 
members 
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There  does  not  appear  to  be  the  same  necessity  for  experts  in  the  particular  industry  to  sit  in  the 
Court  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  the  Boards.  The  functions  of  the  two  tribunals  are  distinct.  In  the 
case  of  the  Boards  the  fact  that  some  of  the  members  had  special  knowledge  would  facilitate  concilia- 
tion  

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  in  any  way  that  the  Court  does  not  attempt  to  conciliate ;  it  is  always 
most  zealous  in  doing  so,  and  frequently  brings  the  parties  to  an  agreement.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
not  unusual  for  the  President  at  their  request  to  meet  the  parties  in  conference  privately.  There  is  one 
matter  about  which  both  sides  are  very  emphatic,  viz.,  the  necessity  of  having  a  Supreme  Court  Judge  as 
President  of  the  Court.  No  one,  not  even  one  having  the  status  of  a  Judge,  no  matter  from  what  walk 
of  life  he  came  —  no  Judge  appointed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act  —  would  be  acceptable;  the 
head  of  the  Court  must  be  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  actually  taking  part  in  the  work  of  that 
Court.  While,  no  doubt,  the  Judges  appreciate  this  expression  of  confidence  in  them,  most,  if  not  all, 
of  them  would  like  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  Act,  thinking  that  it  involves 
them  in  matters  in  which  it  would  be  much  better  they  should  not  be  concerned.  The  Court  has  a 
wider  jurisdiction  and  greater  powers  than  perhaps  any  Court  in  the  British  dominions.  From  it  there  is 
practically  no  appeal,  as  the  jurisdiction  is  so  far-reaching,  and  as  long  as  it  acts  within  its  jurisdiction, 
no  Court  can  restrain  it.  It  hears  cases  in  any  way  which  it  prefers,  as  it  is  not  bound  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  evidence;  and  it  interprets  its  own  awards,  and  fixes  the  penalty  for  any  breach.  Great  are  its 
powers,  and  equally  great  are  its  responsibilities,  for  on  it  really  depends  the  successful  working  of  the 
Act.  As  long  as  the  Court  Recognizes  its  duties  to  both  sides  and  wisely  exercises  its  wide  powers,  it 
will  satisfy  the  people ;  but  once  it  fails  in  doing  either,  it  will  be  looked  on  as  worse  than  useless. 
So  far,  under  comparatively  easy  conditions,  it  has  succeeded  in  realizing  the  hopes  of  its  founder. 

Aioards  mid  their  Enforcement.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  amount  of  care  which  is 
bestowed  on  drawing  up  an  award.  In  some  complicated  trades,  as  the  bootmakers'  and  the  tailors', 
there  is  an  amount  of  detail  which,  until  one  has  seen  the  Court  actually  at  work,  one  would  think 
would  be  outside  the  grasp  of  a  tribunal.  Having  been  present  at  one  of  its  sittings,  I  can  fully  under- 
stand how  it  is  possible  for  it  to  go  into,  and  how  it  does  go  into  these  niceties. 

So  far,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  case  of  the  Westport  Colliery  Company,  which  I  have 
already  referred  to,  applications  for  enforcement  have  all  been  against  employers.  Up  to  June,  1900, 
in  all  about  a  dozen  had  been  made,  but  in  some  cases  there  was  held  to  be  no  jurisdiction,  some  few 
were  dismissed,  and  in  the  remainder  penalties,  in  one  case  amounting  to  £25,  were  imposed;  in  no 
case  has  there  been  any  wide-spread  defiance  of  the  decision.  If  it  were  necessary  to  enforce  the 
awards  against  the  men,  and  it  came  to  a  question  of  paj'ment  by  individuals,  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  themembersof  the  Unions  would  be  quite  equal  to  paying  the  demands  made  upon  them;  and 
if  a  deposit  were  a  condition  precedent  to  a  right  to  a  reference,  that  there  could  be  little  difficulty  in 
finding  the  deposit.  In  the  case  of  one  union,  the  Miners'  at  Reefton,  I  believe  it  has  to  its  credit  £500. 
If  a  large  number  of  men  on  either  side  openly  defied  the  Court,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  would 
happen,  and  it  might  be  impossible  to  deal  with  them.  The  same  might  be  said  if  any  large  body  of 
individuals  took  exception  to  any  particular  legislation  and  acted  in  concert  to  frustrate  its  objects.  It 
is  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  up  to  the  present  no  such  case  has  arisen  in  New  Zealand. 

The  Production  of  Books.  It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  Boards  have  no  power  to  call  for 
books,  but  the  Court  has.  This  power  was  not  made  the  subject  of  any  serious  objection  by  any  em- 
ployer to  whom  I  spoke.  It  was  recognized  that  they  would  be  asked  for  only  when  they  were 
necessary,  and  that  the  power  merely  extended  the  liability  under  which  persons  now  are. 

The  Effect  of  the  Act  on  Industrial  Prosperity.  Generally,  I  should  say  that  my  investigations 
showed  that,  with  possibly  one  exception,  industries  have  not  been  hampered  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  .  .  .  The  boot  trade  is  the  exception  I  refer  to.  Here  there  has  not  been  the  advance 
which  one  would  have  expected  from  the  general  expansion  in  other  industries.  The  boot  manufact- 
urers have  been  working  under  an  award  for  some  years.  This  expired  last  year  when  there  was  a 
fresh  reference  which  finally  came  before  the  Court  in  April  last.  It  would  certainly  appear  that  the 
conditions  imposed  have  been  such  that  this  particular  trade  has  not  shared  in  the  general  prosperity. 
The  duty  on  boots  is  22.^  per  cent  of  their  invoice  value  with  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  added.  This, 
with  charges  for  freight,  insurance,  casing,  exchange,  &c.,  &c.,  conies  to  at  least  30  per  cent  of  cost 
price,  a  duty  which  one  would  think  would  have  been  sufficient  to  insure  an  increasing  output  year  by 
year.  .  .  .  My  conclusion  is  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  industry  is  worked  are  such 
that,  notwithstanding  the  protection  given  to  it,  it  is  not  able  to  hold  its  own  with  foreign  competition. 
In  the  case  of  this  industry  it  seems  that  awards  have  been  made  which  its  conditions  do  not  justify. 
...  In  connection  with  this  section  of  the  report  it  is  convenient  to  take  notice  of  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Ewington,  an  estate  agent  at  Auckland,  who  takes  a  very  great  interest  in  all  social  questions, 
and  on  them  has  written  frequently.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Employers'  Association  which  just  now 
is  in  state  of  suspension,  and  although  he  has  not  been  directly  concerned  in  the  working  of  the  Act, 
he  has  followed  it  carefully.  .  .  .  His  main  contentions  are  that  industry  has  been  hampered 
and  ill-feeling  engendered  between  employer  and  employes,  and  amongst  the  latter  between  unionists 
and  non-unionists.  The  impression  left  on  my  mind  after  reading  his  letters  and  his  articles  is  that 
industry  in  New  Zealand  is  very  largely  restricted,  and  that  there  is  a  state  of  social  warfare  far  more 
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bitter  there  than  in  any  other  country.  My  observation  did  not  bear  out  the  one  contention  or  the 
other.  The  first  I  have  dealt  with,  and  the  second  I  shall  refer  to  in  its  proper  place.  I  would  add  that 
I  doubt  whether  New  Zealand  was  ever  so  prosperous.  Her  population  has  increased  since  the  last 
census  in  greater  proportion  than  has  that  of  any  of  the  Australian  States  except  two.  ...  I  do 
not  for  one  moment  say  that  the  Act  alone  has  brought  about  this  happy  condition;  other  causes 
which  I  shall  refer  to  later  have  been  at  work,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Act  has  little  to  do  with  it,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  retarded  it. 

The  reference  to  Mr.  Ewington  naturally  brings  me  to  Mr.  Macgregor,  whose  opinions  also  were 
freely  quoted  in  the  debate  in  our  Parliament.*  ...  He  appears  to  think  that  disputes  have 
increased,  that  in  some  cases  they  are  unnecessarily  brought  about,  and  that  the  present  state  of  things 
is  worse  than  that  which  existed  before  the  passing  of  the  Act.  He  is  a  solicitor,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council  when  the  original  Act  was  passed,  and  supported  it,  but  the  working  of  the 
Act  has  convinced  him  that  the  Boards  do  not  settle  the  large  majority  of  disputes  as  it  was  hoped 
they  would,  and  that  it  is  being  used  for  purposes  quite  different  from  those  contemplated  by  its 
author.    Hence  the  position  which  he  takes  up  now.    To  show  what  that  is  I  quote  from  his  evidence : 

It  is  used  as  a  means  of  placing  the  regulation  of  industries,  and  indeed  all  occupations,  outside  pro- 
fessional occupations,  under  the  control  of  the  Arbitration  Court,  the  power  of  which  can  be  Invoked  at  any 
time  by  a  body  of  seven  men  calling  itself  a  trade  union.  ...  It  is  necessary  to  put  aside  altogether  the 
Idea  that  our  Act  is  simply  a  device  for  preventing  strikes.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  a  device  for  putting 
the  regulation  of  trades,  occupations,  and  industries  under  the  control  of  a  statutory  Court,  and  ultimately,  I 
believe,  of  the  trade  unions,  because  It  is  only  the  trade  unionists  who  ever  have  invoked,  or  ever  will  invoke, 
the  Court. 

The  above  extract  from  Mr.  Macgregor's  evidence  sufficiently  shows  the  position  he  takes  up. 
There  are  involved  in  the  statement  certain  conclusions,  and  with  one  of  them,  viz.,  that  the  effect  of 
the  Act  is  that  the  Court  will  ultmiately  regulate  industries,  I  agree.  With  regard  to  whether  the  Act 
had  hampered  the  development  of  industries  up  to  the  present,  he  was  of  opinion  that  no  one  could 
say 

Effect  of  the  Working  of  the  Act  upon  the  General  Public.  The  effect  of  the  working  of  the  Act 
has  been  undoubtedly  to  make  the  public  pay  generally  more  for  the  products  of  an  industry  which 
has  been  regulated  by  a  Board  or  the  Court,  when  the  tariff  is  high  enough,  or  other  conditions  occur 
to  prevent  foreign  competition.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that,  in  the  boot  trade,  the  conditions 
imposed  are  such  that  outside  producers  are  able  to  leap  the  tariff  fence,  and  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  said  to  me,  "  If  the  present  duties  are  done  away  with  the  Act  may  as  well  be  repealed 
as  far  as  raising  wages  in  the  manufacturing  industries  is  concerned  "  The  coal-mine  owners  agreed 
upon  an  advance  in  price  when  the  cost  of  hewing  was  raised,  and  the  flour-millers  acted  similarly. 
Building  has  become  more  expensive,  and  in  this  trade  the  contractors  at  first  made  very  little  opposi- 
tion to  the  claims  for  advance  in  wages,  secure  as  they  considered  themselves  in  the  ability  to  pass  on 
the  extra  cost  of  construction  to  those  who  required  their  services.  Now,  however,  they  are  of  opinion 
that  the  tendency  of  the  awards  is  likely  to  narrow  the  scope  of  their  business,  and  they  are  making 
efforts  to  oppose  more  effectually  the  demands  of  the  men.  Cost  of  living,  particularly  rent,  is  becom- 
ing dearer,  I  was  informed 

Suggestions  aa  to  Amendynents.  These  divide  themselves  into  those  made  by  the  employers 
and  those  by  the  employes ;  one  of  the  principal  ones  by  the  former  has  reference  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Boards,  if  Boards  are  retained,  and  I  have  already  dealt  with  it.  Another  was  the  great  power, 
and  the  consequent  ability  to  promote  strife,  which  by  the  Act,  a  handful  of  men  in  any  industry  has. 
There  may  be  no  friction  between  employers  and  employes,  when  suddenly  a  union  of  seven  men  is 
formed ;  four  of  these  are  a  majority,  and  it  is  possible  for  them  to  have  the  relations  between  master 
and  men  in  the  whole  trade  gone  into,  causing  much  annoyance,  and  bringing  about  the  very  friction 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Act  to  do  away  with.  A  noted  case  is  that  of  the  employees  at  the  saw- 
mills and  timber-yards  in  the  Wellington  district,  where  employers,  against  whom  the  men  had  ap- 
parently no  grievance,  were  dragged  from  all  parts,  at  much  personal  inconvenience,  to  take  part  in 
the  proceedings  at  Wellington.  To  get  over  the  difficulty,  it  was  suggested  that  before  there  could  be 
a  reference  there  should  be  a  ballot  taken  of  all  the  men,  non-unionist  as  well  as  unionist,  in  the  trade. 
The  Court  has  power  to  award  costs,  but  this  is  not  looked  on  as  sufficient  to  prevent  unnecessary 
references.  The  agitator  is  a  person  bitterly  complained  of.  It  is  said,  and  there  is  truth  in  the  asser- 
tion, that  he  makes  it  his  business  to  see  that  the  Boards  have  plenty  to  do,  and  frequently  appears 
where  relations  are  satisfactory,  and  takes  care  that  advantage  is  taken  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
The  Northern  Steamship  Company  and  other  steamship  owners  of  Auckland  complain  that  they  were 
brought  before  the  Board  before  they  had  a  proper  opportunity  of  rectifying  any  alleged  grievances. 
All  recognize  that  the  agitator  is  sometimes  necessary,  but  the  gentleman,  who  from  many  industries 
and  the  Act  forms  one  for  himself,  should  be  entirely  suppressed;  at  least,  his  influence  for  mischief- 
making  should  be  controlled  by  allowing  no  one  to  appear  in  an  industrial  reference  unless  he  is  actu- 
ally engaged  in  the  industry  concerned 

*  Upon  tb«  question  of  the  passage  of  similar  lesisUtion  ia  New  South  Wale*. 
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Have  Disputes  Increased?  Undoubtedly  diflFerences  have  increased ;  and  it  stands  to  reason  that 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  they  would,  when  means  are  provided  for  dealing  with  disputes  other 
than  the  extreme  step  of  "  striking "  or  "locking  out."  Many  differences  are  made  public,  and  the 
Act  is  set  in  motion  to  adjust  them,  which,  under  the  old  state  of  things,  were  not  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  justify  the  taking  of  either  of  the  measures  referred  to.  Mr.  Macgregor  is  perfectly  right  when 
he  says  that  the  Act  is  being  used  for  purposes  other  than  those  contemplated  by  its  framer.  It  goes 
far  beyond  settling  disputes  in  which,  but  for  its  provisions,  there  would  have  been  strikes.  It  is  used 
as  a  means  of  fixing  the  wages  and  general  conditions  of  labor  in  many  industries,  and,  without  doubt, 
will  eventually  be  so  used  in  all.  "While  the  legitimate  increase  can  be  understood  and  justified,  there 
have  been  many  cases  which  ought  not  to  have  arisen  at  all.  Take  the  case  of  the  Denniston  miners. 
When  the  first  award  expired  there  immediately  was  a  reference  to  the  Board.  True,  the  Board  did 
nothing  beyond  adjourning  the  case  to  enable  the  parties  to  come  to  an  agreement,  which  they  were 
able  to  do  in  very  much  the  same  terms  as  those  of  the  previous  agreement.  A  similar  thing  happened 
on  the  expiration  of  the  new  agreement  and  there  was  a  similar  result.  Indeed,  generally,  when  an 
accepted  recommendation  or  an  award  expires,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  immedi- 
ately make  a  reference  and  demand  more  than  they  expect  to  gee,  in  the  hope  that  some  improvement 
will  be  made  in  their  position.  They  ask  for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours ;  for  the  latter  sometimes 
not  with  a  view  so  much  to  working  less  time  as  to  being  paid  a  higher  rate  for  overtime.  This  last 
case  of  an  unnecessary  reference  came  under  my  notice  while  I  was  in  New  Zealand,  and  was  that  of 
the  bootmakers,  to  which  I  have  referred.  Subsequent  proceedings  before  the  Court  at  Christchurch, 
to  which  came  representatives  from  all  parts  of  New  Zealand,  showed  that  the  putting  of  the  machinery 
of  the  Act  in  motion  was  quite  uncalled  for,  the  industry,  so  far  from  being  able  to  afford  any  sub- 
stantial increase  in  wages  paid,  having  as  much  as  it  could  do  to  hold  its  own  under  existing  conditions. 
On  the  question  of  multiplication  of  disputes,  I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
1898: 

The  objection  made,  that  petty  grievances  are  magnified,  and  labor  disputes  aggravated  in  order  that 
Boards  may  be  kept  silting,  would  probably  be  met  if  the  fees  and  travelling  expenses  of  members  of  the  Board 
should  (like  the  expenses  of  witnesses)  be  charged  to  the  disputing  parties  as  costs.  The  trade  unions  would 
certainly  be  unlikely  to  bring  petty  disputes  forward  if  the  heavy  expenses  of  calling  the  Board  together  might 
fall  upon  them ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  great  care  must  be  taken  lest  the  usefulness  of  the  Acts  be  crippled  by 
the  fear  of  extreme  expense  supervening. 

There  would  certainly  here  appear  to  be  a  recognition  that  the  Act  had  been  too  freely  used;  but 
while  there  has  been  this  strife,  I  certainly  saw  none  of  that  bitterness  which  is  generally  engendered 
by  a  strike  even  on  a  small  scale.  . 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  relations  of  unionists  and  non-unionists.  There  was  no  expres- 
sion publicly,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  by  the  non-unionists  against  the  principle  of  the  Act,  nor  did  I  come 
across  one  employer  who  named  to  me  workmen  who  held  such  views.  The  preference  to  unionists  so 
far  has  affected  non-unionists  but  little,  as  up  to  now  there  has  been  abundant  work  for  all,  and  the 
latter,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  share  in  the  advantages  won  by  the  former. 

The  Effect  of  the  Act  on  the  Quantity  of  Work  Done.  Some  general  complaints  were  made  to 
me  that  the  effect  of  unionism  (under  the  Act)  was  to  level  down  rather  than  up  the  work  of  individual 
men,  and  two  specific  instances  were  given  me,  one  where  it  was  admitted,  and  the  other  where  it  was 
probable,  that  the  quantity  of  work  done  was  purposely  restricted.  The  first  was  that  of  a  hand  in  the 
furniture  trade,  and  the  second  had  reference  to  the  working  by  some  men  of  machines  in  the  boot 
trade.  About  the  one  there  can  be  no  question,  as  the  employer  had  the  man's  confession,  and  judging 
from  the  figures  given  me  of  work  done  in  America  with  similar  machines,  while  making  all  allowance 
for  the  diflerent  conditions  in  New  Zealand  not  permitting  as  great  facility,  the  other  was  justly  a  cause 
of  complaint 

Strikes  Still  Occur.  Such  extravagance  of  expression  as  "A  Land  Without  Strikes"  is  cal- 
culated to  have  the  effect  of  rather  weakening  than  strengthening  belief  in  the  beneficent  effect  of  the 
working  of  the  Act.  New  Zealand  has  not  been  free  from  strikes  since  1894 ;  there  have  been  several : 
The  ironfounders  at  Cable's,  Wellington  ;  the  bricklayers'  strike  at  the  Parliament  buildings,  Welling- 
ton ;  the  gold-miners  at  Reefton  ;  the  ballast  hands  on  the  Grey-Hokitika  Railway ;  the  coal  truckers, 
Denniston;  the  gold-miners.  Golden  Blocks  and  Taitapu  mine;  and  the  bricklayers  at  Auckland. 
There  has  been  a  small  strike  of  railway  ballast  gangs  since  my  visit.  None  of  these  have  been  of  any 
great  magnitude,  although  I  understand  the  Denniston  one  caused  a  loss  to  the  Company  of  at  least 
£2,000;  but  to  overstate  a  case  is  generally  to  weaken  it.  As  long  as  labor  is  not  associated  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Act  to  prevent  strikes,  and  where  labor  is  associated,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  providing 
a  penalty  against  striking  or  locking  out  only  apply  where  an  industrial  dispute  has  been  referred  to 
the  Board.  A  very  large  number  of  employes,  notwithstanding  the  privileges  given  the  unions,  are 
not  yet  associated,  and  it  will  be  easily  understood  how  what  has  happened  has  occurred.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  that  the  Act  makes  no  attempt  to  insist  on  an  employer's  carrying  on  his  busi- 
ness, or  on  a  man's  working  under  a  condition  which  he  objects  to.  All  it  says  is  that,  where  a  Board 
or  the  Court  has  interfered,  the  business,  if  carried  on  at  all,  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  manner  pre- 
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scribed;  if  the  workman  works,  he  shall  work  under  the  conditions  laid  down.    There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  strike  in  detail ;  nothing  which  will  preclude  a  man  from  asking  for  his  time  and  leaving. 

General  Summary.  Although  I  have  gone  fully  into  matters  in  which  the  Act  appears  to  be 
defective,  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  and  unmistakably  known  that  the  result  of  my  observations  is  that 
the  Act  has  so  far,  notwithstanding  its  faults,  been  productive  of  good.  I  have  emphasized  what  were 
pointed  out  to  me  as  its  weaknesses,  in  order  that  they  may  be  avoided  should  similar  legislation  be 
enacted  in  New  South  Wales.  The  Act  has  prevented  strikes  of  any  magnitude,  and  has,  on  the  whole, 
brought  about  a  better  relation  between  employers  and  employes  than  would  exist  if  there  were  no  Act. 
It  has  enabled  the  increase  of  wages  and  the  other  conditions  favorable  to  the  workmen  which,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  Colony,  they  are  entitled  to,  to  be  settled  without  that  friction  and  bitterness 
of  feeling  which  otherwise  might  have  existed ;  it  has  enabled  employers,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  know 
with  certainty  the  conditions  of  production,  and  therefore  to  make  contracts  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  would  be  able  to  fulfil  them ;  and  indirectly  it  has  tended  to  a  more  harmonious  feeling  among 
the  people  generally  which  must  have  worked  for  the  weal  of  the  colony.  A  very  large  majority  of  the 
employers  of  labor  whom  I  interviewed  are  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  the  Act.  One  only  did  I  meet 
who  said  out  and  out,  "  I  would  rather  repeal  it  and  have  a  straight  stand-up  fight,"  while  another  was 
doubtful  whether  the  present  condition  was  better  than  the  pre-existing.  The  first,  in  a  letter,  has 
since  considerably  modified  his  statement. 

The  awards  generally  have  been  in  favor  of  the  workers,  and  it  is  therefore  easy  to  understand 
that  the  unionists  to  a  man  believe  in  the  Act,  and,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  non-unionists,  as 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  find  no  fault  with  it 

But  while  the  effects  of  the  Act  so  far  are  good,  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  it  can  he  said 
with  any  certainty  that  it  is  a  measure  which  will  provide  for  the  solution  of  all  labor  troubles.  Since 
it  came  into  operation  in  New  Zealand,  everything  has  been  in  favor  of  an  increase  in  the  emoluments, 
and  of  an  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  labor,  and  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  wages 
would  have  risen  if  there  had  been  no  Act.  New  Zealand,  since  the  Act  has  been  in  force  (original 
Act  was  passed  in  1894,  but  the  first  case  under  it  did  not  arise  until  the  middle  of  1896),  has  been 
advancing  on  an  ever  increasing  wave  of  prosperity,  and  that  prosperity  has  been  largely  due  to  a 
favorable  market  for  its  exports,  which  last  year  amounted  to  £13,246,161 ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  exports  are  of  commodities  which  up  to  the  present  have  been  in  no  way  affected 
directly  by  the  Act,  such  as  wool,  frozen  mutton,  kauri-gum,  etc.  The  market  for  most  of  the  manu- 
factures is  simply  within  the  Colony,  and  it  is  a  market  largely  guarded  for  the  colonial  producer. 
New  Zealand  has  its  unemployed  difficulty,  for  there  are  wastrels  in  every  community,  and  misfortune 
comes  on  some  in  the  best  of  times,  and  it  deals  with  any  surplus  labor  from  these  or  other  causes  by 
employing  it  in  co-operative  works,  giving  not  only  employment  but  facilities  for  settling  on  the  land, 
but  the  supply  of  skilled  labor  does  not  appear  to  have  been  too  great  up  to  the  present.  My  hope  is 
that  depression  may  be  far  distant,  but  when  lean  years  come,  as  come  they  must,  unless  the  world's 
history  leads  us  to  a  wrong  conclusion  as  to  the  future,  when  there  will  be  curtailment  instead  of 
expansion,  when  wages  will  be  cut  down,  instead  of  being  raised,  by  the  awards ;  then,  and  not  till  then, 
can  anyone  speak  with  authority  as  to  whether  the  principle  involved  is  workable  or  not.  Most  of  the 
employes  I  met  are  thinking,  slirewd,  and  capable  men ;  I  saw  a  few  extremists,  more  for  my  own 
amusement  than  with  a  hope  to  derive  any  benefit  from  their  communications,  and  I  should  be  much 
more  confident  about  the  future  but  for  two  facts  which  came  under  my  notice.  When  the  award 
affecting  the  Typographical  Society  was  made  there  was  strong  feeling  against  it,  and  in  one  town  it 
went  so  far  that  notice  of  motion  was  given  that  the  registration  of  the  union  under  the  Act  be  cancelled. 
In  another,  men  at  wages  would  not  set  up  the  quantity  of  matter  which  they  were  able  to,  contenting 
themselves  with  doing  that  quantity  which  they  considered  the  wage  justified,  and  a  paper  had  some 
difficulty  in  bringing  out  its  issues.  It  should  be  said  that  the  men  here  had  a  grievance,  as  the  wage 
awarded  was  less  than  that  which  had  been  offered,  and  by  agreement  it  was  subsequently  raised.  The 
award,  in  April  last,  in  the  bootmakers'  case  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  the  Trades  and 
Labor  Council,  at  Christchurch,  have  passed  a  motion  finding  fault  with  it.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  men  will  loyally  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Court,  or  will  turn  out  only  the  work  which 
they  think  the  wage  justifies.  If  the  award  is  to  be  accepted  only  when  in  favor  of  one  class,  if  it  is  to 
be  flouted  when  it  is  against  that  class,  the  Act  had  better  at  once  be  wiped  out  of  the  Statute  Book. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result,  the  world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  New  Zealand  for  having 
undertaken  the  task  of  demonstrating  whether  it  is  possible  or  not  to  settle  industrial  troubles  by  com- 
pulsory arbitration. 
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REVIEW    OF    EMPLOYMENT    AND    EARNINGS. 


Six    Months    ending    October    3  1,    1901. 


The  following  review  presents  a  summary  of  the  conditions  affecting- 
employment  and  earnings  for  the  six  months  ending  October  31,  based 
upon  special  reports  and  comparisons  made  by  agents  of  the  Bureau 
relating  to  the  principal  industrial  centres  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
statistics  of  persons  employed  and  of  earnings  are  based  upon  compari- 
sons for  the  weeks  ending  April  13  and  October  12. 

BOSTON.  In  the  building  industry,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  the  market, 
and  some  contractors  have  been  busy  all  summer.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  more  building  in 
progress  than  at  the  same  date  in  1900.  There  have  been  a  good  many  plans  in  circulation  during  the 
past  summer  and  fall,  and  considerable  estimating  has  been  done,  mostly  upon  heavy  work,  such 
as  business  blocks  and  office  buildings.  There  has  been  little  speculative  or  residential  building, 
although  a  few  good  dwellings  have  been  erected.  Railroads  are  increasing  their  facilities  by  the 
enlargement  of  present  buildings  and  the  erection  of  new  structures,  and  the  continued  open  weather 
favors  the  commencement  of  much  new  work. 

Wages  of  brickniasons  were  advanced  from  45  to  47  cents  per  hour  May  15,  but  no  other  changes 
are  reported  since  our  last  report.  There  has  been  no  decided  change  in  the  cost  of  stock,  although 
hard  pine  and  spruce  are  somewhat  higher.  The  great  amount  of  wet  weather  which  occurred  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  diminished  the  quantity  of  bricks  manufactured,  and  they  are  scarcer  and  an 
advance  in  price  in  the  near  future  would  not  cause  surprise. 

Generally  speaking,  business  in  the  printing  industry  has  declined  considerably  since  last  spring. 
Although  there  has  been  considerable  estimating  on  work  this  fall,  there  has  not  been  as  much  actually 
executed  as  during  the  same  season  in  1900,  and  the  confident  tone  which  prevailed  in  the  spring  is 
not  manifest  now.  This  condition  seems  to  extend  to  all  branches  of  the  trade,  book  printing  being 
less  affected,  perhaps,  than  other  branches.  Profits  are  continually  growing  smaller  under  close 
competition,  and  establishments  outside  of  the  State  located  even  as  far  away  as  New  York  and  the 
West  are  not  unimportant  nor  always  unsuccessful  competitors  for  local  business.  A  feeling  of  un- 
easiness prevails  with  regard  to  the  labor  situation,  and  a  demand  is  expected  for  an  increase  in  the 
wages  of  pressmen.  In  the  composition  rooms  employes  are  working  from  45  hours  per  week  to  full 
time,  but  numerous  establishments  are  running  at  a  low  percentage  of  their  capacity.  Wages  have 
not  changed  since  spring.  The  cost  of  stock  has  not  altered  materially,  but  the  tendency  is  towards 
a  stiffness  in  prices,  as  the  paper  mills  are  full  of  orders.    Collections  are  fair. 

In  the  brewing  industry,  the  season  just  closed  has  not,  as  a  whole,  exhibited  so  great  activity  as 
was  shown  during  the  same  period  in  1900,  although  individual  experiences  vary  greatly.  While  a 
large  number  of  establishments  report  that  trade  has  been  slack  as  compared  with  a  year  ago,  a  num- 
ber report  a  fair  demand,  with  from  trifling  to  important  increases  in  the  output  as  compared  with  the 
same  season  of  the  preceding  year.  The  government  tax  was  reduced  25  cents  per  barrel  the  first  of 
July,  but  this  advantage  to  the  brewers  has  been  fully  if  not  more  than  offset  by  the  increased  cost  of 
materials  which  enter  into  the  product.  As  an  illustration  upon  this  point,  an  examination  of  the  prices 
of  two  important  materials  for  the  years  commencing  with  the  year  1898,  the  year  that  the  increased 
tax  on  malted  liquors  was  levied  by  the  general  government,  and  continuing  up  to  the  present  time, 
shows  that  the  average  price  of  malt  has  increased  regularly  from  50  cents  to  69  cents  per  bushel,  the 
figures  for  each  year  being  as  follows:  1898,  50  cents;  1899,  62  cents;  1900,  58  cents;  1901,  69  cents. 
Cereline,  1898,  97^  cents  to  f  1.23;  1899,  $1.28  to  $1.35;  1900,  $1.28  to  $1.40;  1901,  $1..38  to  $1.89 
per  hundred  weight.  Selling  prices  have  not  advanced,  but  May  prices  are  maintained,  although 
the  advantage  accruing  to  manufacturers  from  the  reduction  in  the  government  tax  is  frequently 
divided  with  the  retailer.  Prevailing  wages  are  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  our  last  report.  Collections 
are  good. 

The  following  statistics  exhibit  the  amount  of  malt  liquors  brewed  in  1900,  as  compared  with  the 
present  year. 
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Number  of  Barrels  Brewed  in- 


April,  . 
May,  . 
June,  . 
July,  . 
August, 
September, 


142,406 

138,283 

170,266 

166,292 

218,171 

163,798 

202,515 

249,580 

218,889 

199,358 

158,342 

161,931 

In  the  production  of  temperance  beverages,  demand  has  been  better  during  the  summer  than  for 
the  corresponding  season  in  1900,  but,  on  the  whole,  there  has  been  less  volume  of  business  done  this 
year  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  commencement  of  the  active  season,  due  to  the  long  continued 
wet  weather  in  the  spring.  Wages  have  not  materially  changed  since  spring,  and  the  cost  of  stock  and 
selling  prices  are  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  the  last  report.    Collections  are  good. 

In  the  clothing  industry,  business  has  been  better  than  for  the  previous  six  months,  and  better 
than  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1900.  The  prospects  are  favorable  for  a  good  trade  during  the 
winter.  But  little  change  is  reported  in  the  cost  of  materials,  although  some  grades  of  woollen  cloth 
have  declined  slightly.  Establishments  are  running  on  full  time,  but  not  as  yet  up  to  full  capacity. 
Wages  have  in  some  cases  been  advanced.  During  the  first  part  of  October,  the  increase  to  coat  and 
vest  makers  averaged  about  10  per  cent.    Collections  are  reported  as  slow. 

In  Cooking,  Lighting,  and  Heating  Apparatus,  especially  lamps  and  electrical  and  gas  fixtures, 
business  has  greatly  improved  as  compared  with  the  six  months  covered  by  our  last  report,  and  the 
outlook  is  considered  better  than  for  several  years.  Only  slight  changes  are  reported  in  the  cost  of 
stock,  and  selling  values,  as  well  as  wages,  remain  unchanged.  Establishments  are  running  on  full 
time,  and  to  about  70  per  cent  of  full  capacity.    Collections  are  fair. 

In  Metals  and  Metallic  Goods,  improvement  is  reported  from  nearly  all  the  firms  visited.  In  the 
iron  foundries  business  has  been  very  good  during  the  summer  months,  although  rather  quiet  at  present. 
In  one  foundry  the  molders  made  a  demand  last  April  for  an  increase  in  wages,  which  was  refused. 
As  a  result,  the  foundry  has  been  idle  since  that  time.  In  the  brass  foundries,  business  has  been  very 
good  and  the  prospects  are  looking  brighter.  Establishments  engaged  in  brass  and  copper  work  report 
an  improvement  in  business  over  that  of  a  year  ago. 

In  the  manufacture  of  tinware  and  kitchen  utensils,  but  little  change  is  reported,  although  the 
outlook  is  considered  better  than  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1900.  Establishments  are  running  on 
full  time,  but  not  to  full  capacity.  No  material  change  is  reported  in  selling  values  or  in  wages.  Col- 
lections are  rather  slow,  but  improving. 

In  Machines  and  Machinery,  business  is  reported  as  being  better  than  for  the  six  months  covered 
by  our  last  report,  with  good  prospects  for  a  continuation  during  the  winter.  While  the  rate  of  wages 
in  general  remains  unchanged,  nevertheless,  in  many  cases  the  machinists  had  their  hours  of  labor 
reduced  without  reduction  in  pay.  Establishments  are  running  on  full  time,  and  nearly  to  full 
capacity.    Collections  are  slow. 

In  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments,  especially  pianos,  business  has  continued  to  increase. 
Establishments  are  running  on  full  time  and  to  full  capacity.  One  large  firm  has  transferred  its  manu- 
facturing to  the  West  in  order  to  reduce  its  expenses.  The  cost  of  stock,  selling  prices,  and  wages  have 
not  changed  since  our  last  report.    Collections  are  reported  fair. 

Establishments  in  the  various  industries  reporting  6,654  employes  for  the  week  ending  April  13, 
1901,  returned  6,848  for  the  week  ending  October  12,  an  increase  of  2.92  per  cent.  The  weekly  payrolls 
covering  each  week,  respectively,  increased  from  $80,445  to  $87,211,  a  gain  of  8.41  per  cent. 

BROCKTON.  Business  in  boots  and  shoes  for  men's  wear  has  been  fully  as  good,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  large  number  of  factories  much  better,  than  it  was  for  the  same  season  last  year.  Some  of 
the  factories  are  farther  behind  in  their  orders  than  ever  before,  and  several  are  putting  in  additional 
machinery.  Some  extensions  to  manufacturing  plants  are  also  contemplated.  Many  factories  report 
that  they  cannot  fill  orders  promptly  on  account  of  the  rush.  Salesmen  report  a  brisk  demand  for 
popular-priced  spring  goods,  and  a  fair  demand  for  the  higher  grades  from  the  Northwest  and  Middle 
West.  The  failure  of  the  grain  and  cotton  crops  in  Texas,  however,  has  caused  a  depression  there 
which  affects  the  shoe  business  badly  in  that  section  and  restricts  demand  here. 

Most  of  the  factories  in  Brockton  are  running  full,  although  some  are  just  finishing  the  fall  run 
or  are  taking  stock.  Wages  of  piece  workers  are  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  the  spring  report,  but  hour 
workers  had  their  working  hours  decreased  during  May,  June,  and  the  first  part  of  July,  from  10  hours 
to  nine  without  reduction  in  wages.  The  cost  of  stock  is  higher,  generally,  than  in  the  spring ;  oak  sole 
leather  is  decidedly  so,  and  upper  leather  has  advanced  fully  three  cents  since  the  last  report.  Selling 
prices  parallel  the  advance  in  cost  of  stock,  either  in  actual  increases  or  in  a  change  of  the  grade  of 
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shoes  sold.    The  feeliug  of  manufacturers  is  buoyant,  and  activity  is  expected  for  the  spring  trade. 
Collections  are  good. 

Returns  from  establishments  reporting  the  number  of  persons  employed  for  the  weeks  selected 
for  comparison  indicate  an  increase  of  18.91  per  cent,  the  payroll  increasing  31.06  per  cent. 

CAMBRIDGE.  In  the  boiler-making  industry,  increased  activity  and  employment  are  reported 
as  compared  with  last  spring  or  with  the  fall  of  1900.  The  cost  of  materials,  especially  boiler  tubes, 
has  varied  considerably  during  the  past  six  months,  but  prices  at  the  present  time  show  but  little  change 
from  the  spring  level.  Establishments  are  running  on  full  time,  and  nearly  to  full  capacity.  No 
change  is  reported  in  the  rate  of  wages.    Collections  are  considered  slow. 

In  the  machine  shops  and  foundries,  improvement  in  business  is  also  noted,  and  the  outlook  is  good. 
A  slight  decrease  is  reported  in  the  cost  of  materials,  while  selling  prices  remain  unchanged.  Estab- 
lishments are  running  on  full  time  and  to  full  capacity.    Wages  are  unchanged.    Collections  are  fair. 

In  the  manufacture  of  tinware  and  kitchen  utensils,  establishments  are  running  on  full  time,  and  to 
about  one-third  of  their  full  capacity.    No  change  is  reported  in  the  rate  of  wages.    Collections  are  fair. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  identical  establishments  for  each  of  the  weeks  selected  for 
comparison  increased  15.52  per  cent,  the  payroll  increasing  12.52  per  cent. 

CHICOPEE.  In  the  cotton  industry,  the  mills  have  not  been  running  to  full  capacity  during 
the  summer  months,  but  at  the  present  time  they  are  doing  so  on  full  time  schedule.  Slight  changes 
are  reported  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials.  Manufacturers  report  that  they  can  obtain  plenty  of  orders, 
but  at  prices  which  will  leave  them  no  margm  of  profits.  Wages  are  unchanged.  Collections  are  con- 
sidered fair. 

In  the  woollen  and  knit  goods  industry,  business  has  been  very  quiet  during  the  summer  months, 
but  has  now  improved.  Establishments  are  running  on  full  time,  but  only  to  about  50  per  cent  of  full 
capacity.  A  slight  decrease  is  reported  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials.  Selling  prices  and  wages  are 
unchanged  since  the  spring  report.    Collections  are  reported  slow. 

Establishments  reporting  for  each  of  the  weeks  selected  for  comparison  show  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  number  employed,  which  dropped  from  3,148  to  3,104,  a  loss  of  1.40  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  weekly  payroll  for  these  persons  rose  from  $18,654  to  $19,587,  a  gain  of  five  per  cent. 

FALL  KIVEK.  In  the  cotton  industry,  conditions  would  be  generally  satisfactory  if  it  were 
not  for  the  threatened  labor  troubles.  Since  our  spring  report,  and  until  the  recent  rise  in  the  price  of 
print  cloths,  demand  has  been  rather  quiet  in  most  lines,  although  there  have  been  short  intervals  of 
activity  in  certain  kinds  of  fine  goods,  and  as  to  these,  the  market  may  be  said  to  be  firm  at  present. 

A  reduction  in  wages  was  generally  discussed  during  the  past  summer,  but  with  the  opening  of 
the  fall  season  the  situation  changed.  This  was  due  to  several  reasons,  among  which  were  the  usual 
increased  activity  of  the  season  and  the  improved  condition  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  the  State  gen- 
erally, which  began  to  manifest  itself  during  the  first  part  of  July,  accompanied  by  inquiries  and  bids 
for  goods  for  the  Chinese  market.  Locally,  however,  the  situation  was  greatly  improved  by  the 
advance  in  selling  price  of  print  cloths,  which  resulted  in  a  better  margin  for  profit.  The  output  of 
print  cloths  had  declined  greatly  during  the  past  year  or  two.  This  was  on  account  of  the  close  com- 
petition of  the  Southern  mills  and  the  resulting  lack  of  satisfactory  profit  to  the  mills  in  Fall  River. 
Most  of  the  recent  output  here  has  been  confined  to  "  odds  "  where  previously  print  cloths  were  made, 
but  with  better  selling  prices  many  mills  returned  to  the  manufacture  of  their  former  product. 

The  advance  of  five  per  cent  in  the  wages  of  the  mill  operatives  by  the  management  of  the  Borden 
Mills  was  followed  the  first  week  in  October  by  a  similar  advance  at  the  Bourne  Mills,  but  at  no  others  ; 
and  the  still  further  advance  of  an  equal  amount  at  the  Borden  Mills,  to  take  effect  October  4,  was  not 
followed  by  any  other  mill  in  the  State.  The  advance  in  wages  at  the  above-mentioned  mills  has  caused 
considerable  unrest  in  labor  circles,  and  demands  for  a  corresponding  increase  elsewhere  have  been 
made.  The  mills  are  running  full,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  instances  above  noted,  wages  have 
not  advanced  since  our  last  report.  Stock  is  slightly  lower  in  cost  than  at  the  corresponding  time  last 
year.  Selling  prices  of  print  cloths  are  one-quarter  of  a  cent  less  than  those  quoted  at  the  time  of  our 
last  fall  and  spring  reports,  and  after  March  the  price  of  "regulars"  fell  otf  to  two  and  seven-eighths 
cents,  from  which  it  advanced  to  the  present  figure.  The  improvement  in  prices  does  not  include  all 
kinds  of  goods,  however.  M'hile  the  general  condition  is  somewhat  disquieting,  there  are  many  who 
look  forward  to  a  good  winter's  business. 

Establishments  reporting  5,637  persons  employed  for  the  week  ending  April  13  returned  5,832  for 
the  week  ending  October  12,  a  gain  of  5.33  per  cent;  the  payroll  increasing  from  $39,289  to  $42,846,  a 
gain  of  9.05  per  cent. 

HAVERHILL.  In  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  business  has  not  been  as  active  as  during  the  six 
months  covered  by  our  spring  report.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  diflference  in  seasons,  and,  in  general, 
our  reports  indicate  an  advance  of  25  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  months  of  1900.  Factories  are 
running  on  full  time,  but  only  to  about  65  per  cent  of  full  capacity.  One  large  firm  has  started  three 
stores  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  own  shoes  at  retail.  The  shipments  of  boots  and  shoes  for  the 
six  months  ending  October  12,  1901,  aggregated  196,139  cases,  as  compared  with  218,425  cases  for  the 
previous  six  months,  and  as  compared  with  146,439  cases  for  the  corresponding  six  months  of  1900. 
No  material  changes  are  reported  either  in  the  cost  of  stock  or  in  selling  prices,  and  the  rate  of  wages 
remains  unchanged.    Collections  are  reported  slow. 
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Identical  firms  reporting  for  the  weeks  ending  April  13  and  October  12  show  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  persons  employed  from  2,881  to  2,316,  a  loss  of  19.61  per  cent,  the  payroll  dropping  from 
$29,702  to  $21,048,  a  loss  of  29.14  per  cent.    The  decline  is  due  entirely  to  the  difference  in  seasons. 

HOLiYOKE.  In  the  paper  industry,  business  has  improved  over  the  six  months  covered  by 
our  last  report,  and  mills  are  running  on  full  time  and  to  full  capacity,  and  the  outlook  is  considered 
better  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  No  material  change  is  reported  either  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  or  in 
selling  prices.  Changes  have  been  made  in  some  of  the  departments,  relative  to  hours  and  wages.  On 
July  1,  the  firemen  were  changed  from  12  hours  a  day  to  eight  hours  a  day,  necessitating  the  employ- 
ment of  extra  men.  In  the  finishing  departments  work  ceased  at  12  o'clock  on  Saturdays,  but  as  this 
affected  piece  workers  chiefly,  it  did  not  increase  earnings.  In  the  manufacturing  departments  work 
ceased  at  6  o'clock  on  Saturdays,  so  that  the  night  help  were  employed  but  five  nights  a  week  instead  of 
six.  They  received  the  same  pay,  however,  that  they  had  been  receiving  for  six  nights.  Collections 
are  reported  as  being  fair. 

In  the  cotton  industry,  business  is  reported  better  than  for  the  six  months  covered  by  our  last 
report,  although  selling  prices  are  inclined  downward.  In  the  manufacture  of  thread,  warps,  and 
yarns,  considerable  improvement  is  reported,  and  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  favorable.  Only 
slight  changes  are  reported  either  in  the  cost  of  materials  or  in  selling  prices,  while  the  rate  of  wages 
remains  unchanged.  Mills  are  running  on  full  time,  and  to  full  capacity.  Collections  are  considered 
rather  slow. 

In  the  woollen  and  worsted  industry,  mills  are  running  on  full  time,  and  most  of  them  up  to  full 
capacity.  A  slight  decrease  is  reported  in  the  cost  of  wool,  and  selhng  prices  on  some  grades  of  woollen 
cloth  have  a  lower  tendency.    Wages  remain  unchanged.    Collections  are  reported  slow. 

Establishments  reporting  7,086  persons  on  the  rolls  for  the  week  ending  April  13  returned  7,081 
for  the  week  ending  October  12,  or  practically  no  change.  The  weekly  payroll  for  these  persons, 
respectively,  rose  from  $54,924  to  $57,851,  a  gain  of  5.03  per  cent. 

LAWRENCE.  The  situation  in  textile  lines  is  generally  satisfactory  this  fall.  The  cotton 
yarn  mills  have  been  fairly  busy  since  last  spring,  and  production  ranks  about  the  same  as  in  1900. 
The  twisting  departments  have  been  running  all  night.  There  is  a  better  demand  for  yarns,  and  there 
are  more  persons  employed  than  last  spring.  Business  in  the  worsted  yarn  mills  quickened  in  August, 
and  at  present  they  are  running  full  to  meet  demand.  The  top  mills  are  running  all  night.  Mills  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  goods  for  the  Chinese  market,  as  well  as  those  producing  some  other  lines 
of  cotton  goods,  have  had  a  rather  trying  time  this  year  until  the  later  months,  as  the  selling  prices  for 
goods  did  not  follow  the  increase  in  cost  of  raw  cotton. 

In  ginghams,  a  good  business  is  reported,  while  the  dress  goods,  drilling,  and  denim  mills  are 
doing  about  the  same  as  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Business  is  better  in  tickings,  shirtings,  sheetings,  and 
skirtings  than  it  was  either  last  spring  or  during  the  preceding  fall.  The  duck  mills  have  also  been 
active.  The  print  cloth  mills  are  running  full  to  fill  orders  from  the  print  works,  the  demand  for  prints 
having  improved  greatly  since  the  spring  and  summer,  and  the  general  situation  in  this  line  is  better  on 
account  of  the  more  satisfactory  margins  connected  with  selling  prices.  In  woollen  and  worsted  cloths, 
demand  has  been  excellent  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fall  season  now  closing,  although  a  little  dul- 
ness  was  experienced  during  the  past  summer  by  some  of  the  mills.  The  beginning  of  the  fall  showed 
an  improvement  in  the  situation,  and  the  last  few  weeks  developed  a  large  business  in  these  lines. 
Some  mills  have  done  the  largest  business  this  fall  that  they  have  ever  experienced,  and  the  prospects 
are  good  for  an  excellent  spring  demand.  All  the  textile  mills  in  the  city  are  running  full,  and  there 
have  been  no  changes  in  wages  since  the  spring  report.  The  prices  of  wool  are  a  little  stronger  than 
last  fall,  and  selling  prices  are  a  little  stitfer. 

Establishments  reporting  for  each  of  the  weeks  ending  April  13  and  October  12  show  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  persons  employed  from  17,795  to  18,205,  a  gain  of  2.30  per  cent.  The  aggregate  pay- 
roll rose  from  $141,622  to  $144,813,  a  gain  of  2.25  per  cent. 

liOWELIj.  In  the  cotton  industry,  mills  are  running  on  full  time  and  to  full  capacity. 
One  mill  reports  a  partial  shutdown  of  two  weeks  from  July  27.  In  all  other  mills  conditions  seem  prac- 
tically the  same  as  to  employment  and  output  as  for  the  six  months  covered  by  our  previous  report. 
No  change  is  reported  in  the  rate  of  wages  ijaid,  although  earnings  show  some  increase,  due  possibly 
to  fuller  employment  on  the  part  of  piece  workers.  Only  slight  changes  are  reported  in  cost  of  mate- 
rial or  in  selling  prices.    Collections  are  fair. 

In  the  woollen  industry,  establishments  are  running  on  full  time  and  to  full  capacity  at  present, 
although  one  of  the  mills  was  shut  down  for  five  weeks  during  the  summer.  There  seem  to  be  plenty 
of  orders,  but  at  a  narrow  margin  of  profit.  A  slight  decrease  is  reported  in  the  cost  of  wool,  and  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  selling  price  of  the  higher  grade  of  goods.  Wages  are  unchanged  and 
collections  fair. 

In  Machines  and  Machinery,  business  is  not  as  active  as  for  the  corresponding  months  in  1900, 
and  while  orders  continue  to  arrive,  they  do  not  come  as  promptly  as  a  year  ago.  A  slight  decrease  is 
reported  in  the  cost  of  iron  and  steel,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  selling  prices  of  product.  Slight 
advances  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  some  departments  are  reported.  Establishments  are  running  on 
full  time,  but  not  to  full  capacity.    Collections  are  fair. 
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The  number  on  the  rolls  for  each  of  the  weeks  compared,  ending  April  13  and  October  12,  based 
upon  establishments  reporting  in  the  different  industries,  was  14,685  and  14,522,  respectively,  substan- 
tially no  change.    The  weekly  payroll  rose  from  $105,801  to  $111,080,  a  gain  of  4.99  per  cent. 

IjYNN.  In  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  as  a  rule,  increasing  business  is  reported  since  the  first 
of  the  year,  and  the  factories  are  generally  working  to  their  full  capacity.  Demand  is  also  better  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  The  factories  that  have  put  out  spring  samples  report  excellent  prospects  for  the  coming 
year.  Several  additions  to  manufacturing  plants  have  been  made  since  last  winter,  and  a  number  of 
concerns  are  arranging  for  the  extension  of  selling  operations  to  foreign  markets.  Establishments  that 
have  already  entered  this  field  report  that  foreign  trade  keeps  up  well  this  fall.  Rates  of  wages  paid  to 
operatives  have  not  changed  since  the  spring  review  was  published.  Prices  of  raw  stock,  which  have 
been  more  regular  this  year  than  for  some  time  past,  have  become  firmer  since  the  fall  season  com- 
menced, and  although  nominal  selling  prices  have  not  changed,  shoes  are  manufactured  to  suit  prevail- 
ing prices.    Collections  are  reported  good. 

Manufacturers  of  goat  leather  have  had  an  active  demand  during  the  summer,  and  have  had  a 
large  business  this  fall.  All  the  factories  are  being  operated  up  to  their  full  capacity,  some  even  run- 
ning nights.  Trade  has  been  brisker  this  year  than  last,  and,  on  the  whole,  much  steadier.  Some 
establishments  report  an  increase  in  sales  varying  from  50  to  100  per  cent  over  the  volume  of  last  year's 
sales.  The  outlook  for  the  spring  trade  is  deemed  exceptionally  good.  The  season  of  domestic  de- 
mand is  now  closing,  but  foreign  demand  continues  good.  The  superiority  of  the  methods  of  manu- 
facture of  goat  leather  in^this  country  is  shown  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  our  manufacturers  can 
purchase  the  green  skins  in  London,  Hamburg,  and  France,  transport  them  to  this  country,  tan  and 
finish  them,  ship  them  back,  and  then  undersell  the  London  market  at  a  good  profit.  Some  old  estab- 
lishments have  entered  this  field  of  operation  since  our  last  report.  The  finishing  of  India-tanned  skins 
has  practically  gone  out  of  practice  in  this  vicinity,  as  under  the  present  conditions  of  tanning  and  fin- 
ishing in  this  country,  our  buyers  can  outbid  the  native  tanners  in  purchasing  the  hair  skins.  Raw 
stock  is  high  and  firm,  and  the  average  cost  has  advanced  a  fraction  over  nine  per  cent  since  the  date  of 
our  spring  report,  with  a  partial  corresponding  stiffening  of  selling  prices  of  the  finished  leather. 

The  manufacture  of  kid  morocco  has  been  fairly  good  during  the  summer,  and  is  in  a  better  con- 
dition this  fall  than  last.  Factories  are  working  to  about  75  per  cent  of  their  capacity.  The  cost  of 
stock  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  spring.  Rates  of  wages  have  not  changed  in  either  of  these  lines  of 
manufacture  since  last  spring,  although  tentative  action  in  the  direction  of  demanding  an  advance  in 
some  departments  has  come  to  the  attention  of  individual  manufacturers. 

Establishments  in  the  different  industries  reporting  2,453  persons  on  the  rolls  for  the  week  end- 
ing April  13  returned  2,561  for  the  week  ending  October  12,  a  gain  of  4.40  per  cent;  the  payroll  rising 
from  $26,501  to  $28,085,  a  gain  of  5.98  per  cent. 

NEW  BEDFORD.  The  cotton  mills  have  been  actively  engaged  all  summer,  and  are  now 
doing  rather  more  biisiness  than  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1900.  The  situation  is  deemed  satis- 
factory. Some  of  the  machinery  has  been  changed  in  certain  mills  to  produce  different  styles  of  goods, 
which  involves  the  employment  of  a  slightly  increased  number  of  people.  The  situation  in  the  spinning 
mills  has  improved  very  much  since  our  spring  report;  much  more  yarn  is  being  produced  and  sold 
than  at  that  time.  This  improvement  has  been  continuous  since  the  middle  of  the  summer.  The  cost 
of  raw  cotton  being  much  lower  than  it  was  last  fall,  a  better  margin  of  profits  results,  and  this  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  present  situation  as  compared  with  the  conditions  existing  last  spring.  All  the 
cloth  mills  are  running  full,  and  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  wage  scale  since  spring. 

The  number  employed  in  establishments  reporting  for  the  weeks  ending  April  13  and  October  12 
increased  from  5,616  to  6,128,  or  9.12  per  cent;  the  payroll  rising  from  $39,186  to  $45,603,  a  gain  of 
16.38  per  cent. 

Peabody.  In  the  tanning  and  finishing  of  sheep  leather  of  all  kinds,  the  situation  is  in  most 
respects  satisfactory,  the  only  drawback  being  the  high  cost  of  skins.  The  factories  have  had  a  steadj' 
business  all  summer,  which  as  usual  has  increased  with  the  advance  of  the  fall  season,  and  demand 
this  fall  is  stronger  than  at  the  same  date  in  1900.  There  are  plenty  of  skins  in  the  market,  although 
the  selections  are  rather  poorer  than  usual,  but  the  high  cost  leaves  the  margin  for  profit  on  the  manu- 
factured leather  as  small  as  ever.  Factories  that  have  been  engaged  in  finishing  India-tanned  goat  are 
changing  their  product  to  sheep  and  hair  goat  leather  on  account  of  the  declining  business  in  the  India- 
tanned  product,  caused  by  the  adoption  of  the  cheaper  and  quicker  chrome-tanning  process  in  use  in 
this  country. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  revolution  in  the  business,  shipping  reports  give  400  bales  as  the  quan- 
tity of  India-tanned  goat  shipped  from  Madras  in  August,  1900,  from  which  port  about  all  of  this  kind 
of  skins  is  exported.  In  August,  a  year  later,  23  bales  only  were  shipped,  a  decline  of  377  bales;  but, 
to  off'set  this  shortage,  there  were  shipped  from  there  during  the  latter  month  805  bales  of  dry  and  500 
casks  of  pickled  goat  skins.  This  change,  in  addition  to  the  cheapness  of  our  methods,  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  demand  for  soft-tanned  leather,  like  vici  leather. 

Most  factories  are  running  full,  and  others  would  be,  if  sheep  skins  could  be  obtained  at  figures 
that  would  show  a  profit  upon  the  manufactured  leather.  A  few  establishments  have  had  their  product 
curtailed  from  25  to  50  per  cent  from  this  cause.    Goat  skins  are  likewise  high.    The  addition  of  box 
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calf  splits  to  sheep  leather  as  a  product  is  noted  in  one  establishment.  Selling  prices  are  a  little  hio-her 
and  firmer  than  they  were  in  the  spring.  Rates  of  wages  have  not  changed,  but  manufacturers  have 
to  pay  full  rates,  as  there  is  no  cheap  help  in  the  market. 

The  manufacture  of  leather  machinery  exhibits  much  activity  this  fall.  Demand  fully  equals 
that  for  the  same  season  last  year,  and  has  been  active  all  summer.  The  principal  establishment  is 
engaged  at  present  in  doubling  its  floor  capacity.  P'oreign  orders  keep  up  well.  Factories  are  running 
full.  The  working  time  of  employes  was  reduced  July  1  from  10  to  nine  hours  without  reduction  in  pay, 
which  is  equivalent  to  an  advance  of  10  per  cent.  The  cost  of  stock  has  not  changed  materially, 
although  bar  steel  is  quoted  15  cents  per  hundred  higher,  while  pig  iron  is  about  75  cents  per  ton  under 
the  prices  asked  at  the  time  of  the  April  report.    Collections  are  good. 

The  number  of  employes  reported  on  the  rolls  in  identical  establishments  for  the  weeks  ending 
April  13  and  October  12  show  an  increase  from  1,143  to  1,345,  or  17.67  per  cent ;  the  payroll  rising  from 
$11,679  to  $13,588,  a  gain  of  16.35  per  cent. 

WOBURN.  In  the  manufacture  of  leather,  but  little  change  is  noted  from  the  conditions  exist- 
ing six  months  ago,  and  while  some  of  the  firms  visited  report  greater  activity,  others  report  doing  less ; 
all  running  on  full  time,  however,  but  not  to  full  capacity.  No  material  changes  are  reported  in  the 
cost  of  raw  materials  or  in  selling  prices  of  product,  while  wages  remain  unchanged.  One  large  plant 
that  has  been  idle  for  several  years  has  been  enlarged  and  again  put  in  operation,  and  although  only 
just  started,  it  is  expected  to  be  running  full  before  long. 

In  the  manufacture  of  heels,  stiffenings,  and  inner  soles,  one  firm  reports  plenty  of  orders,  but 
inability  to  obtain  all  the  employ(;>s  they  require.  A  slight  decrease  is  reported  in  the  cost  of  stock, 
while  selling  prices,  as  well  as  rates  of  wages,  remain  unchanged.    Collections  are  considered  fair. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  establishments  reporting  for  the  weeks  ending  April  13  and 
October  12  was,  respectively,  1,235  and  1,217,  the  payroll  in  each  case  being  $11,847  and  $11,884,  show- 
ing practically  no  change,  either  in  employment  or  earnings. 

WORCESTER.  In  Machines  and  Machinery,  business  has  shown  a  great  improvement  over 
the  six  months  covered  by  our  spring  report,  and  also  over  the  corresponding  months  in  1900,  with 
enlarged  employment  and  earnings.  Establishments  are  running  on  fall  time,  but  not  as  yet  to  full 
capacity.  A  slight  decrease  is  reported  in  the  cost  of  iron  and  steel,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  has 
been  allowed  in  selling  prices.  Wages  have  advanced  slightly  in  some  departments,  and  in  some  es- 
tablishments the  hours  of  labor  per  week  have  been  reduced  from  59  to  54  without  any  reduction  in  the 
wage  rates.  All  the  establishments  visited  i-eport  that  prospects  for  the  future  are  very  favorable,  and 
some  of  them  find  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  the  employ(?s  they  require.  In  the  manufacture  of  steam 
boilers,  considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  boiler  tubes,  but  this  has  been  in  a 
great  measure  overcome.    Collections  are  reported  fair. 

In  the  manufacture  of  metals  and  metallic  goods,  especially  wire  goods,  establishments  havo 
been  running  on  full  time  and  to  full  capacity,  and  the  outlook  promises  continued  activity.  No  change 
is  reported  in  cost  of  stock,  selling  prices,  or  in  the  rate  of  wages. 

In  the  woollen  goods  industry,  especially  satinets,  business  has  slightly  improved,  and  the  pros- 
pects are  considered  brighter  than  they  appeared  a  year  ago.  Establishments  are  running  on  full  time 
and  up  to  full  capacity.  A  slight  decrease  is  reported  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  while  selling  prices 
have  a  lower  tendency,  although  the  margin  of  profit  at  the  present  time  is  small.  Wages  remain 
unchanged  and  collections  are  considered  fair. 

In  the  buildmg  industry,  business  has  somewhat  improved  over  the  conditions  existing  at  the 
date  of  our  spring  report.  Improvement  is  also  shown  over  the  same  months  in  1900.  No  change  is 
reported  in  rates  of  wages,  except  in  the  case  of  free-stone  cutters,  who  received  an  increase  of  about 
10  per  cent  June  1,  accompanying  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  from  nine  to  eight  per  day.  The 
cost  of  stock  shows  no  material  change.    Collections  are  slow. 

Establishments  in  the  difierent  industries  making  return  for  each  of  the  weeks  ending  April  13 
and  October  12  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  from  6,952  to  7,647,  a  gain  of  10 
per  cent.    The  payroll  rose  from  $80,106  to  $91,494,  a  gain  of  14.22  per  cent. 

To  summarize  :  The  reports  hy  industries  indicate  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  persons  emplo^^cd  during  the  week  ending  October  12,  as 
compared  with  that  ending  April  13,  in  the  following  industries  :  Boots 
and  Shoes  (including  soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock)  ;  Clothing ;  Liquors 
(Bottled)  and  Carbonated  Beverages  ;  Liquors  (Malt)  ;  Printino-,  Pub- 
lishing, and  Bookbinding;  and  Print  Works,  Dye  Works,  and  Bleach- 
eries.  The  decline  in  each  case  is  very  slight,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
substantially  the  same  conditions  of  employment  exist  in  all  of  the  indus- 
tries named.     On  the  other  hand,  the  following  industries  show  an  in- 
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crease  under  a  similar  comparison  :  Building ;  Cooking,  Lighting,  and 
Heating  Apparatus  ;  Cotton  Goods  ;  Leather  ;  Machines  and  Machinery  ; 
Metals  and  Metallic  Goods  ;  Musical  Instruments  and  Materials  ;  Paper ; 
Woollen  Goods ;  and  Worsted  Goods.  In  some  cases  the  gains  were 
very  slight. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  establishments  which  were  canvassed  in  the 
different  industries  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  the  comparison  of  weeks  named  from  76,313  to  78,134,  a  gain  of  2.39 
per  cent.  The  weekly  payroll  of  these  persons  rose  from  $651,954  to 
$690,225,  or  5.87  per  cent. 

By  cities,  the  comparison  for  the  weeks  named  indicates  a  less  number 
of  persons  employed  in  Chicopee,  Haverhill,  Holyoke,  Lowell,  and  Wo- 
burn ;  and  a  larger  number  employed  in  Boston,  Brockton,  Cambridge, 
Pall  River,  Lawrence,  Lynn,  New  Bedford,  Peabody,  and  Worcester. 

Cost  of  Living.  During  the  year,  the  wholesale  prices  of  certain 
commodities  of  household  consumption  have  advanced  in  price.  Retail 
prices  have  been  affected  to  a  less  extent,  however,  as  in  most  cases  the 
margin  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices  enables  fluctuations  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  retailer,  and  advances  in  the  wholesale  market,  unless 
long  continued,  are  not  reflected  in  the  retail  trade.  In  the  Boston 
market,  as  compared  with  the  same  date  in  1900,  beef,  lamb,  mutton, 
pork  products,  potatoes,  and  apples  are  somewhat  higher  at  retail,  fish 
a  little  cheaper,  dairy  products  and  eggs  unchanged. 
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The  information  contained  in  the  following  tables  is  abstracted  from  statistics  of  cities  in  the 
United  States,  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  September,  1901.  They  are 
arranged  so  as  to  permit  comparisons  to  be  made  between  the  diflerent  cities,  and,  so  far  as  relates  to 
income  and  expenditure,  the  cities  are  arranged  in  industry  groups  according  to  the  leading  industry 
of  the  city;  if  it  is  devoted  to  manufacturing,  or  if  not  particularly  devoted  to  manufactures,  the  city  is 
classed  as  residential. 

The  figures  are  derived  from  official  reports  made  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and  are  presumably 
correct,  although,  of  course,  not  verified  by  us.  As  to  the  date  of  ending  of  the  years  covered  by  the 
statistics,  the  following  statements  apply  : 

Boston,  police  department,  November  30,  1900;  health  department,  December  31,  1900;  echools,  June  30, 
1900;  all  other  departments,  January  31,  1901.  Brockton,  November  30,  1900.  Cambridge,  health  department 
and  schools,  December  31, 1900;  all  other  departments,  November  30,  1900.  Chelsea,  schools,  June  30,  1900;  all 
other  departments,  December  31,  1900.  Fall  River,  December  31,  1900.  Fitchburg,  schools,  June  30,  1900; 
financial  statements,  November  30,  1900;  all  other  departments,  December  31,  1900.  Haverhill,  schools,  June 
30,  1900;  public  works  and  water  fund  items,  November  30,  1900;  all  other  departments,  December  31,  1900, 
Lawrence,  liquor  licenses,  April  30,  1901;  schools,  June  30,  1900;  all  other  departments,  December  31,  1900. 
Lowell,  police  department,  April  30,  1901;  all  other  departments,  December  31,  1900.  Lynn,  financial  state- 
ments, December  20, 1900;  all  other  departments,  December  31, 1900.  Maiden,  December  31, 1900.  New  Bedford, 
police  and  fire  departments  and  public  works,  December  31, 1900;  schools,  June  30, 1900;  all  other  departments, 
December  1,  1900.  Newton,  schools,  June  30,  1900;  all  other  departments,  December  31,  1900  Salem,  schools, 
June  30,  1900;  all  other  departments,  November  30,  1900.  Somerville,  December  31,  1900.  Springfield,  health 
department,  January  1, 1901 ;  schools,  June  30, 1900;  all  other  departments,  December  10, 1900.  Taunton,  health 
department  and  schools,  December  31,  1900;  all  other  departments,  November  30,  1900.  Worcester,  health  de- 
paitment,  January  1,  1901;  all  other  departments,  November  30,  1900. 
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General  Statement. 


*  Includee  annual  income,  loans,  and  cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  flecal  year. 

t  Including  cost  of  maintenance,  conetruction,  other  outlay,  and  repayment  of  loans. 


Income,  —  Cities  devoted  to  Textiles. 


Actual  Ihcomb  pek  Capita 

Sources  of  Income. 

Fall  River 

Lowell 

Lawrence 

New  Bedford 

Property  lax 

$13.33 

$13.96                $10.24 

$14.51 

Liquor  licenses. 

1.30 

1.75                    2.35 

1.01 

Other  licenses, 

0.04 

0.03                    0.03 

0.07 

Fines  and  fees. 

0.10 

0.12                    0.12 

0.11 

Franchises, 

0.11 

0.08 

"Water  works,   . 

1.61 

2.21                    1.72 

1.80 

Special  assessments, 

- 

0.75 

0.21 

0.05 

Docks  and  wharves, 

- 

- 

- 

0.07 

Cemeteries, 

0.11 

0.09 

0.17 

0.26 

Other  sources, . 

0.75 

2.62 

1.90 

2.85 

Totals,     . 

$17.35 

$21.52 

$16.74 

$20.79 

Income.  —  Cities  devoted  to  Boo 

ts  and  Shoes. 

Actual  Income  per  Capita 

SOUKCBS  OF  INCOMB. 

Lynn 

Brockton 

Haverhill 

Salem 

Property  tax, 

$13.75 

$14.93 

$12.92 

$14.77 

Liquor  licenses. 

1.52 

- 

1.77 

1.56 

Other  licenses. 

0,02 

0.01 

0.03 

0.03 

Fines  and  fees. 

0.16 

0.21 

0.16 

0.14 

Water  works,  . 

2.92 

1.93 

2.81 

2.28 

Special  assessments. 

0.31 

0.19 

0.34 

- 

Cemeteries, 

0.29 

0.08 

- 

0.06 

Other  sources. 

.^ 

2.67 

2.90 

2.42 

2.46 

Totals,     . 

$21.63 

$20.24 

$20.44 

$21.30 
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Income.  —  Cities  having  Miscellaneous  Industries.. 


Actual 

Income  pes 

Capita 

Sources  of  Income. 

Boston 

Worcester 

Springfield 

Fitchburg 

Taunton 

Property  tax 

$28.72 

$17.51 

$16.84 

$13.63 

$12.77 

Liquor  licenses, 

2.63 

1.39 

1.36 

1.19 

- 

Other  licenses, 

0.09 

0.15 

0.04 

0.05 

0.03 

Fines  and  fees, 

0.32 

0.04 

0.16 

0.02 

0.07 

Franchises, 

0.10 

0.13 

0.14 

0.10 

_ 

Water  works,  . 

4.57 

2.51 

3.93 

2.30 

2.12 

Electric  light  plants. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.75 

Special  assesaments, 

0.63 

1.21 

0.43 

0.19 

0.05 

Docks  and  wharves, 

*_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Ferries  and  bridges, 

0.32 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Markets 

0.15 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Cemeteries,      ,        .        .      .^ 

0.06 

- 

- 

0.16 

0.14 

Bathhouses,  beaches,  etc., 

0.01 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  sources. 

7.77 

4.14 

3.44 

2.63 

2.40 

Totals,     . 

$45.38 

$27.07 

$26.34 

$20.27 

$18.34 

$0.0006 


Income.  —  Cities  chiefly  Residential. 


Actual  Income  per 

Capita 

Sources  op  Ikcohe. 

Cambridge 

Somerville 

Chelsea 

Maiden 

Newton 

Property  tax, 

$11.60 

$14.36 

$12.40 

$13.78 

$23.69 

Liquor  licenses. 

*_ 

t- 

- 

- 

t- 

Other  licenses. 

0.05 

0.07 

0.09 

0.01 

0.08 

Fines  and  fees, 

0,13 

0.08 

0.10 

0.04 

0.15 

Franchises, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.51 

Water  works,  . 

3.69 

3.39 

2.58 

3.25 

3.89 

Special  assessments, 

0.42 

0.50 

0.09 

1.36 

- 

Ferries  and  bridges. 

0.01 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Cemeteries, 

0.18 

- 

_ 

0.44 

_ 

Bathhouses,  beaches,  etc.. 

0.02 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  sources, 

4.81 

2.91 

2.28 

3.99 

16.86 

Totals,     . 

$20.90 

$21.31 

$17.53 

$22.87 

$46.19 

*  $0.0006 

t  $0.0004 

X  $0 

0007 

Expenditures.  —  Cities  devoted  to  Textiles. 


Classification. 


Expenditures  for  Maintenance  and 
Operation  per  Capita 


Lawrence       New  Bedford 


Police  department, 

Police  courts,  jails,  workhouses,  etc.,  . 

Fire  department 

Health  department,  .... 

Hospitals,  almshouses,  etc 

Schools 

Libraries,  museums,  etc 

Parks  and  gardens 

Sewers, 

Municipal  lighting, 


$1.32 


1.17 
0.14 
1.27 
2.80 
0.16 
0.03 

t- 
0.93 


$1.41 

1.20 
0.32 
1.28 
3.40 
0.14 
0.13 
0.16 
0.90 


$0.95 

*_ 

0.86 
0.64 
1.01 
2.74 
0.19 
0.09 
0.12 
0.53 


$1.92 
t- 

1.26 
0.13 
0.99 
3.53 
0.25 
0.33 
0.14 
0.86 


*  Supported  by  County  of  Essex. 

X  Included  in  other  street  expenditures. 


t  Supported  by  County  of  Bristol. 
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Expenditures.  —  Cities  devoted  to  Textiles  —  Concluded. 


Classification. 


EXPENDIT0RB8  FOR  MaINTBNANCE   AND 

Operation  per  Capita 


Fall  River 

Lowell 

$0.39 

$0.32 

1.11 

0.30 

0.31 

0.19 

1.49 

0.88 

0.21 

0.10 

1.28 

1.89 

2.83 

1.12 

Lawrence 

New  Bedford 

$0.31 

$0.19 

0.71 

0.96 

0.18 

0.39 

0.93 

0.78 

0.05 

*0.14 

0.17 

0.51 

- 

0.01 

1.08 

2.95 

1.76 

2.08 

$12.91 

$17.42 

Street  cleaniog  and  spriDkling, 
Other  street  expenditures. 
Garbage  removal,    . 
Water  works,  .... 
Ferries  and  bridges. 
Cemeteries,       .... 
Batbbonsee,  beaches,  etc., 
Interest  on  debt, 
All  other  expenditures,  . 

Totals,     .... 


$15.44 


$13.76 


*  Includes  $0.01  per  capita  for  docks  and  wharves. 

Expenditures.  —  Cities  devoted  to  Boots  and  Shoes. 


Classification. 


Expekditubks  fob  Maintenance  and 
Operation  pbb  Capita 


Lynn 


Police  department,  .... 
Police  coarts,  jails,  workhouses,  etc., 

Fire  department 

Health  department. 
Hospitals,  almshouses,  etc.,    . 

Schools, 

Libraries,  museums,  etc., 

Parks  and  gardens, .... 

Sewers, 

Municipal  lighting 

Street  cleaning  and  sprinkling, 
Other  street  expenditures, 

Garbage  removal 

Water  works, 

Ferries  and  bridges, 

Markets, 

Cemeteries 

Interest  on  debt,      .... 
All  other  expenditures,  . 

Totals 


$1.20 

1.40 
0.17 
1.52 
3.59 
0.35 
0.10 
0.17 
0.77 
0.30 
1.21 
0.51 
0.92 


0.43 
3.01 
3.83 


$0.99 

1.36 
0.17 
1.14 
3.38 
0.28 

0.24 
0.67 
0.42 
3.10 
0.29 
0.41 


0.07 
2.30 
1.78 


$19.50 


$16.59 


$0.88 

*_ 

1.38 
0.09 
1.06 
3.46 
0.37 
0.20 
0.18 
0.97 
0.71 
1.02 
0.23 
0.60 
0.05 

0.01 
2.19 
2.77 


$1.08 

0.94 
0.51 
1.31 
3.48 
0.20 
0.17 
0.12 
1.12 
0.28 
1.20 
0.08 
0.94 
0.05 
0.01 
0.18 
1.54 
4.06 


$16.19 


$17.26 


*  Included  in  police  department. 


Expenditures.  —  Cities  having  Miscellaneous  Industries. 


EXPBNDITDBES  FOB  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION 

PER  Capita 

Classification. 

Boston 

Worcester 

Springfield 

Fltchbnrg 

Taunton 

Police  department 

$2.98 

$1.20 

$1.03 

$1.07 

$1.26 

Police  courts,  jails,  workhonses,  etc.,  . 

*2.29 

t- 

X- 

- 

0.03 

Fire  department, 

2.16 

1.35 

1.60 

0.90 

0.85 

Health  department 

0.28 

0.23 

0.10 

0.17 

0.11 

Hospitals,  almshouses,  etc 

§2.12 

1.18 

0.88 

1.14 

1.01 

Schools, 

5.31 

4.51 

5.37 

3.52 

3.65 

*  Expended  by  County  of  Suffolk. 
X  Supported  by  County  of  Hampden. 


t  Supported  by  County  of  Worcester. 

§  Includes  $0.07  expended  by  County  of  Suffolk. 
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Expenditures.  —  Cities  having  Miscellaneous  Industries  —  Concluded. 


EXPENDITDRES  FOB  MAINTENANCE  AND 

Opbbation 

PBB  Capita 

Classification. 

Boston 

Worcester 

Springfield 

Fitchburg 

Taunton 

Libraries,  museums,  etc -   . 

$0.55 

$0.34 

$0.48 

$0.29 

$0.24 

Parks  and  gardens, 

0.86 

0.22 

0.40 

0.09 

0.04 

Sewers,     .... 

0.65 

2.44 

0.08 

0.19 

0.11 

Municipal  lighting, 

1.30 

0.98 

0.99 

0.98 

0.28 

Street  cleaning  and  sprinklin 

?. 

0.92 

0.62 

0.69 

0.40 

0.27 

Other  street  expenditures, 

2.52 

1.86 

0.67 

1.23 

1.08 

Garbage  removal,    . 

1.09 

0.15 

0.36 

0.08 

0.03 

Water  works,  . 

2.23 

0.55 

0.79 

1.17 

0.76 

Electric  light  plant. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.88 

Ferries  and  bridges. 

0.70 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Markets 

0.05 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Cemeteries, 

0.11 

- 

~ 

0.23 

0.08 

Bathhouses,  beaches,  etc.. 

^ 

0.20 

*_ 

- 

- 

. 

Interest  on  debt. 

t3.81 

3.17 

2.24 

2.41 

2.34 

All  other  expenditures,  . 

4.27 

2.44 

4.46 

2.40 

2.50 

Totals,     . 

t$34.39 

$21.25 

$20.16 

$16.28 

$15.54 

•  $0,004,  t  Includes  $0.23  expended  by  County  of  Suffolk. 

X  Includes  $2.58  expended  by  County  of  Suffolk. 


Expenditures.  —  Cities  chiefly  Residential. 


EXPENDITUBES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND   OPEBATION 

PEK  Capita 

Classification. 

Cambridge 

Somerville 

Chelsea 

Maiden 

Newton 

Police  department, .... 
Police  courts,  jails,  workhouses,  etc.. 

$1.35 

*_ 

$0.98 

*_ 

$1.00 

$0.99 

$2.01 

t- 

Fire  department,     .... 

0.98 

0.99 

0.96 

1.02 

1.89 

Health  department. 

0.22 

0.17 

0.30 

0.49 

0.64 

Hospitals,  almshouses,  etc.,  . 

1.16 

0.57 

1.46 

1.20 

1.06 

Schools 

5.06 

4.58 

3.50 

4.14 

5.65 

Libraries,  museums,  etc.. 

0.17 

0.22 

0.14 

0.29 

0.48 

Parks  and  gardens. 

0.22 

0.17 

0.04 

0.23 

0.15 

Bewers,    .... 

1.02 

0.15 

0.06 

0.27 

1.58 

Municipal  lighting, 

0.77 

0.87 

0.81 

0.87 

1.56 

Street  cleaning  and  sprinklin 

g> 

0.66 

0.30 

0.37 

0.35 

1.09 

Other  street  expenditures. 

1.67 

1.12 

0.83 

2.05 

3.50 

Garbage  removal,    . 

0.59 

0.35 

0.27 

0.31 

0.29 

Water  works,  . 

0.80 

1.05 

0.53 

1.00 

0.61 

Ferries  and  bridges. 

0.56 

0.07 

- 

0.01 

- 

Cemeteries, 

0.20 

- 

- 

0.26 

0.01 

Bathhouses,  beaches,  etc.. 

0.01 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Interest  on  debt,      . 

3.47 

1.15 

2.00 

1.52 

7.72 

All  other  expenditures, . 

4.69 

5.72 

1.43 

3.90 

7.01 

Totals,     . 

$23.57 

$18.40 

$13.72 

$18.90 

$35.28 

Included  in  police  department. 


I  Supported  by  County  of  Middlesex. 
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WOMEN    IN    INDUSTRY. 


The  Bureau  is  constantly  asked  to  supply  in  condensed  form  the  statistics  showing  the  number 
of  occupations  in  which  females  are  employed  in  Massachusetts.  The  source  of  information  is  the  latest 
State  census,  and  the  figures  are  brought  together  in  the  following  table.  The  classification  is  by 
groups,  and  subgroups,  the  table  showing  the  whole  number  of  occupations  (not  mentioned  in  detail) 
which,  according  to  the  census  classification,  appeared  in  each  group  and  subgroup,  the  number  in 
which  females  were  employed,  and  the  percentage  of  this  latter  number  of  the  whole  number.  For 
census  purposes,  in  order  that  the  entire  population  may  be  disposed  of,  certain  groups  not  gainful, 
or  industrially  employed,  are  technically  called  "  occupations"  and  appear  in  the  table,  for  example, — 
scholars,  students,  retired,  not  gainful,  not  productive,  dependents,  etc.  According  to  the  recapitulation 
which  appears  at  the  close  of  the  table,  the  total  number  of  branches  classified  in  the  occupation  returns 
is  3,825.  Females  are  included  in  2,127  of  these,  or  66  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  course,  in  44  per  cent  males  only  were  found. 


Total 

Branches  of 

Total 

Branches  of 

Number 

OCCDPA- 

Number 

Occupa- 

of 

TIONS   IN  WHICH 

of 

tions  IN  which 

Classes  op  OccnPATioNS 

Branches 

Females 

Classes  of  Occupations 

Branches 

Females 

AND  iNDrSTBIES. 

of  Occu- 

ARE Employed 

AND  Industries. 

of  Occu- 
pations in 

ABE  Employed 

pations  in 

each 
Industry 

Kumber 

Per- 
centage 

each 
Industry 

Kumber 

Per- 
centage 

GOVEKHMENT. 

72 

43 

60 

Agriculture. 

48 

16 

33 

National  government, 

26 

13 

50 

Agriculture, 

36 

14 

39 

State  government. 

12 

10 

83 

Care  of  animals,  etc.,  . 

12 

2 

17 

City  and  town  government, 

28 

20 

71 

Fisheries,  The 

8 

1 

13 

Army, 

3 

- 

- 

Fisheries,  The     . 

8 

1 

13 

Navy 

3 

- 

_ 

Manufactures. 

1,544 

950 

62 

Professional. 

143 

107 

75 

Agricultural  implements,  . 

14     { 

1 

7 

Religion,      .... 

24 

13 

54 

Arms  and  ammunition. 

19 

6 

32 

Law,     . 

11 

2 

18 

Artificial  teeth  and  dental 

Medicine, 

15 

13 

87 

work,        .... 

1 

- 

- 

Literature,    . 

11 

10 

91 

Artisans'  tools,    . 

26 

6 

23 

Art, 

14 

12 

86 

Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc.. 

6 

4 

67 

Music,  . 

12 

12 

100 

Boots  and  shoes, 

115 

99 

86 

AmusementB, 

8 

5 

62 

Boxes  (paper  and  wooden). 

17 

16 

94 

Education,   . 

37 

34 

92 

Brick, tiles, and  sewerpipe. 

10 

3 

30 

Science, 

11 

6 

55 

Brooms,      brushes,       and 

Domestic  Service. 

56 

47 

84 

mops 

12 

10 

83 

Boarding  and  lodging, 

30 

28 

93 

Building 

Burial  cases,  caskets,  cof- 

70 

9 

13 

DomeBtic  service   (private 

fins,  etc. 

10 

7 

70 

families),  .... 

26 

19 

73 

Buttons    and    dress    trim- 

Personal Service. 

61 

46 

75 

mings,       .... 

9 

8 

89 

Personal  service. 

61 

46 

75 

Carpetlngs 

28 

24 

86 

Trade. 

1,311 

669 

51 

Carriages  and  wagons. 
Cement,  kaolin,  lime,  and 

15 

6 

40 

Merchants  and  dealers. 

257 

77 

30 

plaster 

6 

1 

17 

Salesmen  and  saleswomen. 

271 

99 

37 

Charcoal  and  kindlers. 

3 

— 

— 

Accountants,  bookkeepers, 

clerks,  etc., 

559 

398 

71 

Chemical          preparations 

Agents,  bankers,   brokers, 

(compounded), 
Clocks,  watches,  and  jew- 

6 

5 

83 

etc., 

171 

62 

36 

elry,  

Clothing 

36 

32 

89 

Messengers,  porters,  etc.,  . 

53 

33 

62 

67 

65 

97 

Transportation. 

116 

29 

25 

Concrete    walks,     paving. 

Carriers  on  roads, 

44 

9 

20 

etc 

3 

- 

- 

Carriers  on  steam  railroads, 

46 

16 

35 

Cooking,      lighting,      and 

Carriers  on  seas  and  rivers. 

26 

4 

15 

heating  apparatus,  . 

15 

3 

20 
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Classes  of  Occupations 
AND  Industries. 


Manufactures  —  Con. 
Cordage  and  twine,     . 
Corks,  bungs,  and  taps, 
Cotton  goods. 
Cotton,  woollen,  and  other 

textiles. 
Crayons,  pencils,  crucibles 

etc.,   .... 
Drugs  and  medicines, 
Dyestuflfs,     . 
Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone 

ware, 
Electrical    apparatus    and 

appliances. 
Electroplating,    . 
Emery  and  sand  paper  and 

cloth,  etc.. 
Fancy  articles,  etc.,    . 
Fertilizers,   . 
Fine  arts  and  taxidermy. 
Fireworks  and  matches, 
Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  linen 

goods, 
Food  preparations. 
Furniture,    . 

Gas  and  residual  products 
Glass,   .... 
Olue,  isinglass,  and  starch, 
Hair    work     (animal    and 

human),    . 
Hose  :  rubber,  linen,  etc.. 
Hosiery  and  .knit  goods. 
Ink,  mucilage,  and  paste. 
Ivory,  bone,  shell,  and  horn 

goods,  etc., 
Leather, 
Liquors  and  beverages  (not 

spirituous). 
Liquors :     malt,    distilled 

and  fermented. 
Lumber,        .        .        , 
Machines  and  machinery, 
Metals  and  metallic  goods 
Mixed  textiles,     . 
Models,  lasts,  and  patterns, 
Musical    instruments    and 

materials,  . 
Oils  and  illuminating  fluids. 
Paints,   colors,   and  crude 

chemicals,         . 
Paper  and  paper  goods. 
Perfumes,   toilet    articles 

etc.,  .... 
Photographs    and     photo 

graphic  materials,  . 
Polishes  and  dressing. 
Printing,    publishing,   and 

bookbinding,    . 


Total 
Number 

of 
Branches 
of  Occu 
pations  in 

each 
Industry 


38 


Branches  of 
Occupa- 
tions IN  WHICH 
Females 

ARE  EMPLOTED 


Number      ^^'^' 
centage 


83 
50 
94 

40 

25 
86 
40 

83 

31 
80 

38 
86 
17 
75 
57 

60 
65 
49 

73 
50 

83 
60 


35 
56 
75 
38 

50 
25 

33 
83 

80 

100 


Classes  of  Occupations 
AND  Industries. 


Manufactures  —  Con. 
Print  works,   dye    works 

and  bleacheries. 
Railroad   construction  and 

equipment. 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods 
Saddlery  and  harness. 
Scientific  instruments  and 

appliances. 
Shipbuilding, 
Silk  and  silk  goods,    . 
Sporting  and  athletic  goods 
Stone,   .... 
Straw  and  palm  leaf  goods 
Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and 

grease,       .        .        . 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars 
Toys     and     games     (chil 

dren's). 
Trunks  and  valises,    . 
Whips,  lashes,  and  stocks 
Wooden  goods,    . 
Woollen  goods,  . 
Worsted  goods,   . 

Mining. 
Mining,         .        .        .        ' 

LabBrebs. 
Laborers  (agriculture). 
Laborers  (manufacturers). 
Laborers,  other,  . 

Apprentices. 
Apprentices, 

Children  at  Work. 
Children  at  work. 

Scholars. 
Scholars   (public  schools). 
Scholars  (private  schools). 

Students. 
Students,      .... 

Retired. 
Retired 

Not  Gainful,  etc. 
Not  gainful,  etc.. 

Not  Produotiye. 
Not  productive,   . 

Unemployed  Twelve 
Months. 

Unemployed  twelve  months, 

Dependents. 
Dependents,         .        .       . 

At  Home. 
At  home,      .... 

Not  Stated. 
Not  stated 


Total 
Number 

of 
Branches 
of  Occu- 
pations in 

each 
Industry 


34 


14 
10 
18 
13 
18 
22 

7 
11 

5 

5 

8 

32 

60 

32 

27 
27 

100 

7 

76 

17 

70 
70 

2 
2 

2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

117 
117 

4 
4 

1 
1 


Branches  op 
Occupa- 
tions IN  which 

Females 
ARE  Employed 


Number      ^^J' 
centage 


17 
8 
I 

17 

3 
10 

3 
2 
4 
17 
54 
25 
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Thb  State,  and 
Classes  of  Occupations. 

Total 
Number 

of 
Branches 
of  Occu- 
pations in 

each 
Industry 

Branches  of 
Occupa- 
tions IN  WHICH 
Females 

AKE  EMPLOTED 

The  State,  and 
Classes  of  Occupations. 

Total 
Number 

of 
Branches 
of  Occu- 
pations in 

each 
Industry 

Bbakches  of 
Occupa- 
tions in  which 

Females 
are  Employed 

Number 

Per- 
centage 

Number 

Per- 
centage 

THB  STATE. 

3,825 

2,127 

56 

THE  STATE  — Con. 

Oovernment, 

72 

43 

60 

Apprentices, 

70 

23 

33 

Profeseional, 

143 

107 

75 

Children  at  work, 

2 

2 

100 

Domestic  aeTvice, 

56 

47 

84 

Bcholars 

2 

2 

100 

Personal  seryice, 

61 

46 

75 

Students 

1 

1 

100 

Trade,  . 

1,311 

669 

51 

Retired 

117 

71 

61 

TraDsportation, 

116 

29 

25 

Not  gainful,  etc.. 

4 

3 

75 

Agriculture, 

48 

16 

33 

Not  productive,  . 

1 

- 

- 

The  Fisheries, 

8 

1 

13 

Unemployed  twelve  months. 

68 

41 

60 

Manufactures, 

1,544 

950 

62 

Dependents, 

72 

44 

61 

Mining, 

27 

- 

- 

At  home,      .... 

1 

1 

100 

Laborers, 

100 

30 

30 

NotBtated 

1 

1 

100 

QUARTERLY  RECORD   OF  STRIKES. 


During  the  three  months  ending  September  30,  1901,  84  labor  dis- 
turbances occurred  in  Massachusetts,  by  months  as  follows :  July,  35 ; 
August,  29  ;  September,  20.  In  some  instances,  the  difficulty  occurred 
through  some  trifling  misunderstanding,  the  men  stopping  work  for  a 
few  hours  only,  matters  being  then  amicably  adjusted.  The  number  of 
disagreements  occurring  during  the  specified  period  are  located  as 
follows : 

Boston,  14;  Lynn,  six;  Lowell  and  Worcester,  five  each;  Fall  River,  Haverhill,  and  North 
Adams,  four  each;  Beverly,  Brockton,  and  Holyoke,  three  each;  Abington,  Lawrence,  Milford,  Mon- 
tague, Quincy,  and  Springfield,  two  each;  and  the  following  cities  and  towns,  one  each:  Brookline, 
Clinton,  Dedhano,  Fairhaven,  Hopedale,  Leominster,  Maynard,  Millbury,  Newburyport,  North  Brook- 
field,  Pittsfield,  Plymouth,  Revere,  Rockland,  Salem,  Southbridge,  Uxbridge,  Warren,  Wellesley, 
West  Springfield,  and  Whitman. 

The  causes  of  the  differences  were  as  follows  : 

Relating  to  wages  only,  31,  five  of  which  were  successful,  nine  satisfactorily  adjusted,  four  com- 
promised, 12  failures,  and  one  result  not  stated ;  relating  to  hours  of  labor  only,  nine,  of  which  two 
were  successful,  one  satisfactorily  adjusted,  one  compromised,  two  failures,  while  for  three  the  result 
was  not  stated.  Differences  as  to  hours  of  labor  and  wages  combined  numbered  18 ;  of  these,  three 
were  successful  and  one  partially  so;  one  was  satisfactorily  adjusted  and  one  compromised;  11  were 
failures ;  and  the  result  in  one  instance  was  not  reported.  Strikes  resulting  from  other  causes,  such  as 
recognition  of  union,  discharge  or  reinstatement  of  fellow  workmen,  refusal  to  work  with  non-union 
men,  "sympathetic"  strikes,  etc.,  numbered  26;  of  these,  five  were  successful  and  five  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  one  was  compromised,  one  pending  at  the  close  of  our  record,  and  14  were  failures. 

The  results  of  the  84  disagreements  in  the  aggregate  are  : 


Succeeded,  15 ;  succeeded  partially,  one  ;  satisfactorily  adjusted,  16 ;  compromised,  seven ;  failed, 
39 ;  pending  at  close  of  record,  one ;  result  not  stated,  five. 
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The  industries  or  classes  of  workmen  involved,  together  with  the 
number  of  disagreements  in  each  case,  are  as  follows  : 

Building  trades,  24 ;  boots  and  shoes,  18 ;  foundry  and  machine  shop  employes,  10  j  laborers, 
eight;  cotton  goods  operatives,  six;  teamsters  and  expressmen,  operatives  in  woollen  and  worsted 
mills,  leather  workers,  paper  mill  employes,  stone  cutters,  and  employes  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  sporting  and  athletic  goods,  two  each ;  messenger  boys,  lumber  handlers,  printing  employes,  cap 
makers,  meat  handlers,  and  cigar  makers,  one  each. 

The  most  important  disagreement  during  the  three  months  under 
consideration  was  the  strike  of  the  expressmen,  occurring  in  Boston  in 
September. 


HISTORICAL  NOTE  ON  THE  EIGHT-HOUR  MOVEMENT. 


The  following  historical  note  relative  to  the  early  action  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  upon  the  subject  of  the  eight-hour  day  has 
been  communicated  to  the  Bureau  by  Mr.  Edward  H.  Rogers,  of  Chelsea, 
who  was  the  House  Chairman,  and  is  now  the  onl}^  surviving  member  of 
the  special  committee  which  considered  the  proposition.  The  report  of 
this  committee  preceded  the  action  which  was  finally  taken  (not,  how- 
ever, until  1874),  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  of  minors 
under  18  years  of  age  to  60  per  week.  It  was  also  submitted  antecedent 
to  the  general  factory  legislation  in  the  State,  and  tiierefore  before  the 
similar  legislation  in  other  States,  which,  in  many  instances  has  been 
based  on  Massachusetts  precedent.  The  progress  of  the  labor  movement 
here  has  been  treated  historically  in  the  reports  of  the  Bureau.* 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  which  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  member, 
submitted  in  the  House  April  28,  1865,  opens  with  a  brief  historical 
summary,  concluding  with  the  statement  that  the  ten-hour  day  was  then 
in  operation  in  manufacturing  establishments  in  Great  Britain,  and  in 
Massachusetts  in  general  employment,  except  the  textile  industries,  in 
which  the  hours  of  labor  were  11  per  day.     It  proceeds  as  follows  : 

In  the  hearings  before  our  Committee,  the  testimony  and  the  demand  were  unanimous  for  a  still 
further  decrease  of  the  hours  of  labor,  praying  for  a  limitation  by  law  of  eight  hours  as  a  legal  day's 
labor.  .  .  .  The  testimony  of  those  who  appeared  before  us,  and  who  represented  and  spoke  the 
sentiments  of  thousands  of  their  fellow-craftsmen,  demonstrated  to  our  satisfaction  that  not  only  could 
the  productive  industry  of  the  country  bear  this,  but  even  more. 

The  testimony  of  every  person  who  appeared  before  the  Committee,  some  thirty  or  forty  witnesses, 
some  of  whom  were  representatives  of  classes  of  industry,  was,  that,  instead  of  this  change  of  time 
being  a  loss  or  injury  to  labor  or  wealth,  it  would  be  a  certain  and  speedy  gain  to  both.  From  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  subject,  your  Committee  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  matter  which  is  even  more  important  to  us  as  a  people  than  the 
mere  increase  of  wealth  or  the  perfection  of  the  mechanic  arts  — the  protection,  preservation,  and  ad- 

*  See  especially  the  Seventh  Annual  Report,  1876;  also  "Trade  Unioniain  in  Maesachuaetts  Prior  to  1880," 
in  Bulletin  No.  10;  April,  1899. 
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vancement  of  man.  In  this  view,  we  feel  that  there  is  a  solemn  duty  and  responsibility  resting  upon 
us,  and  that  we  are  called  upon  to  atone  for  our  apathy  of  the  past  by  early  and  earnest  action  in  the 
future.  ...  It  was  painful  to  listen  to  the  statements  showing  a  steady  demoralization  of  the  men 
who  are  the  bulwarks  of  our  National  life;  painful  to  witness  progress  in  that  which  is  perishable; 
stagnation  and  decay  in  the  imperishable  and  immortal  man.  Yet  such  was  the  evidence  presented  to 
us.  Instead  of  honest  pride  in  the  dignity  of  labor,  we  have  the  consciousness  of  inferiority;  instead 
of  a  desire  to  enter  the  mechanic  arts,  we  have  loathing  and  disgust  of  their  drudgery  and  degradation  ; 
instead  of  labor  being  the  patent  of  nobility,  it  is  the  badge  of  servitude. 

The  Committee  are  constrained  to  say  that  from  a  patient  and  careful  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion, they  are  satisfied  that,  if  we  would  avert  National  calamity  and  decay,  loss  of  industrial  science 
and  strength  of  execution,  preserve  the  health,  life,  and  virtue  of  the  people,  secure  to  ourselves  and 
transmit  to  our  posterity  the  precious  blessings  of  liberty  and  self-government,  we  must  awake  to  the 
importance  of  this  subject;  and  if  not  in  the  spirit  of  philanthropy,  at  least  for  self-preservation  do 
justice  to  it. 

"  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

(The  Committee  also  reported  in  favor  of  the  appointment  of  an  unpaid  committee  of  five,  to  in- 
vestigate the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  and  signed  unanimously  the  above  report,  as  follows)  : 

A.  M.  Ide,  of  Taunton, 
Martin  Gkiffin,  of  Boston, 
Joel  Mereiam,  of  Westminster, 

{of  the  Senate). 
Edavabt)  H.  Rogers,  of  Chelsea, 
Charles  R.  McLean,  of  East  Boston, 
George  L.  Sawin,  of  Natick, 
George  W.  Patch,  of  Marblehead, 
John  W.  Mahax,  of  Boston, 
Henry  Shortle,  of  Provincetovvn, 
Reuben  Bagster,  of  Westborough, 

{of  the  House). 

Mr.  Rogers,  in  his  communication  to  the  Bureau,  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

The  history  of  the  above  unanimous  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  of 
1865,  in  favor  of  the  eight- hour  day,  seems  worthy  of  preservation.  The  proceedings  which  led  to  it 
are  thought  to  have  been  the  first  appearance  of  the  claim  before  any  legislative  body.  The  eight-hour 
system  had,  however,  already  found  permanent  adoption  in  certain  branches  of  labor  on  shipping. 

The  Legislature  of  1865,  convening  as  it  did  in  the  closing  months  of  the  Civil  War,  naturallj- 
contained  rather  more  than  the  usual  number  of  idealists  and  reformers.  The  State  itself  had  been 
much  elevated  in  its  moral  tone  by  the  events  of  the  war,  so  much  so  that  many  men  found  themselves 
(the  present  writer  among  them)  unexpectedly  the  recipients  of  popular  favor  in  a  call  to  perfect  by 
final  action  the  results  of  the  great  anti-slavery  movement  to  which  many  of  us  had  devoted  our  lives. 
It  followed  from  this  that  a  proposal  so  radical  as  the  eight-hour  day  found  friends,  where,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  it  could  hardly  have  obtained  even  a  hearing,  much  less  a  unanimous  report. 
This  account  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  somewhat  autobiographic.  No  one  of  the  Committee 
but  myself  knew  of  the  occurrences  of  which  I  am  writing,  and  if  they  had  known,  it  would  not  aflect 
the  situation,  as  in  the  thirty-six  years  which  have  elapsed,  I  ara  the  only  one  living. 

Some  time  in  March,  I  was  called  by  Speaker  Bullock  into  his  private  room,  and  told  by  him 
that  the  labor  question  was  assuming  a  prominence  which  called  for  notice.  He  had  concluded  to  ap- 
point a  Special  Committee  to  hear  the  claims  of  organized  labor,  and  he  wanted  me  as  its  Chairman  on 
the  part  of  the  House.  To  say  that  I  was  astonished  and  displeased  would  be  a  very  mild  way  of 
describing  my  mental  agitation.  I  declined  emphatically  to  accept  the  appointment.  My  vexation 
was  still  further  increased,  however,  by  his  reception  of  my  declination.  I  stood  silent  and  reflective 
for  a  few  moments.  Admonishing  myself  not  to  do  anything  rash  and  inconsiderate,  I  rapidly  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  way  of  escape  for  me  except  the  resignation  of  my  seat  in  the  House. 
I  soon  comprehended  the  true  situation,  however.  He  was  as  much  surprised  at  my  declination  as  I 
was  at  his  offer;  he  was  thrown  off  his  guard  by  it,  and  lost  for  a  few  moments  self-command.  He 
urged,  in  some  excitement,  that  he  was  dependent  on  me;  that  there  was  no  one  but  myself  that  he 
could  call  upon.  His  language  was  not  violent,  but  deprecatory,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  quite  as  much 
regret  as  any  other  emotion  that  influenced  him.  With  a  strong  revulsion  of  feeling  I  changed  mj 
course,  first  asking  him  the  question,  "  Will  you  consent  to  my  control  of  the  House  Committee  ?  "  to 
which  he  cordially  assented.    I  then  followed  up  my  proposition  with  :  "  Will  you  appoint  my  nomi- 
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nees  ? "  to  which  he  at  once  agreed.  He  further  assured  me  that  I  should  have  his  full  support  in  any 
difficult  crisis  which  might  occur.  Upon  this  I  withdrew  my  objections.  It  is  but  justice  to  his  mem- 
ory to  say  that  the  relations  then  begun  were  continued  after  he  became  Governor,  and  matters  of 
much  greater  importance  were  afterward  intrusted  to  me  by  him. 

It  may  illustrate  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  my  work  upon  the  Committee  to  state,  that  after 
the  report  (which  was  written  by  the  Hon.  Martin  Griffin)  was  in  print,  and  within  a  few  days  of  the 
close  of  the  session,  certain  of  its  statements  concerning  the  condition  of  the  work-people  of  the  State, 
which  had  aroused  intense  opposition,  not  to  say  indignation,  in  some  quarters,  occasioned  the  follow- 
ing incident. 

The  House  was  in  the  charge  of  the  Hon.  Moses  Kimball  as  Speaker  pro-tem,  and  it  had  ad- 
journed ;  but  before  the  members  could  leave  their  seats,  one  of  them  began  a  most  vigorous  objection 
to  issuing  such  a  radical  document,  even  as  the  Report  of  a  Committee.  These  remarks  caused  a  sen- 
sation, and  the  members  lingered.  The  Chairman  was  obliged  to  remind  them  that  the  House  had 
adjourned,  and  that  the  proceedings  were  therefore  inconsequential.  Before  it  re-assembled  on  the 
following  day,  Wendell  Phillips  had  interviewed  the  objecting  member,  who  was  an  old-time  aboli- 
tionist, and  set  him  right  on  the  claims  of  the  new  reformative  measure. 
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